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SOUND 


“To me, the Selmer Sound is 
the Army Field Band sound- 
my inspiration as | was writing 
‘Land of Wheat’.” 


DON GILLIS 


COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 


The U. s. Field Band, under the direction of 
oes Chester Whiting, was first to perform “Und of Wheat” 
Z e 42 Selmer woodwinds in this band. 
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WARING 


. 


Waring’s bigger-than-ever, 
better-than-ever show features 
Louis Hayward at the Lowrey 
Lincolnwood. This is the third consecu- 
tive year that Fred Waring has chosen 

Lowrey organs for his tours. 
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Just Published! 
ORGAN DESIGN 


and APPRAISAL 
by 
JAMES B. JAMISON 


With a Foreword by 
ROBERT BAKER 
“This is a volume replete with exposi- 
tions of well-tested theories, organ design 
and construction, and tonal characteristics 
. . couched in forthright, rugged and 
often brusque fashion—the results of long 
experience and travel, and a lifetime of 
serious thinking . . . indeed, a volume for 
organists and other church musicians to 
read with extreme care. Whether there is 
individual agreement or disagreement. with 
the author’s beliefs and expressed con- 
victions, there is contained herein an 
abundance of workable knowledge for all 
those interested in The King of Instru- 
ments.” A. G. O. QUARTERLY 
Price $6.00 


NEW ORGAN MUSIC 

DAVID H. WILLIAMS 

Carol Prelude on “Bring a Torch” 
EVERETT TITCOMB 

Aspiration 
CLAUDE MEANS 

Choral Prelude on “Down Ampney” 
ROBERT HEBBLE 

Nave 
JOHN HUSTON 

Prelude ‘on “Aberystwyth” 


J. S. BACH (Arr. V. FOX) 
Now Thank We All 


Price 75¢ each 
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Editorial Speaking 


SOMETHING of a sensation was created by 
last month’s cover of Music Journal, carrying 
a reproduction of Picasso’s world famous cubist 
painting, Three Musicians, by courtesy of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, where it is one 
of the most popular pictures on display. As a 
result of this successful experiment, we are again 
presenting a famous work of art dealing with 
music. 

Our current cover carries that Flemish master- 
piece of the 16th century, Three Musical Ladies, 
whose painter is known only as “the Master of 
the Half Lengths,” apparently specializing in 
such composition. The original is in Count 
Harrach’s collection in Vienna, reproduced by 
The Medici Society Ltd., of London, ‘Art Pub- 
lishers by Appointment to the late King George 
V,” and distributed in this country by Artext 
Prints, Westport, Conn., through whose courtesy 
this excellent print has been made available. 

Little is known of the background of this pic- 
ture or its creator. A note supplied by The 
Medici Society observes that the work has a 
“French spirit and atmosphere” in spite of its 
presumably Flemish origin, and that “there are 
a number of other pictures obviously by the 
same artist in the principal European galleries.” 
adding that “all are half lengths and show girls 
reading, writing or playing.” 

Mr. Francis Robertson of Artext Prints also 
contributes an article appearing several years 
ago in England, whose anonymous author says 
in part: “The contrast between the calm and 
contentment of the ladies and the turmoil of that 
age adds a poignancy to the picture. For the 
horrors and persecutions of the religious wars in 
sixteenth century Flanders were the background 
to the everyday lives passed in such idyll-looking 
surroundings, and perhaps the three ladies were 
in reality only snatching a few moments of 
peace.’ (Another tribute to the power of music?) 
Further comments are invited. 


WE call the special attention of our readers 

this month to the article suggesting the in- 
clusion of Edward MacDowell in America’s Hall 
of Fame, contributed by Edwin Hughes, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Music Council. of 
which Dr. Howard Hanson is President. Mr. 
Hughes presents a strong argument for a cam- 
paign which has been going on for some years 
since the death of our most famous composer in 
the larger forms, a campaign in which the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs has also played 
a prominent role. 
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It should hardly be necessary at this late date 
to emphasize the importance of Edward Mac- 
Dowell in the history of American music. His 
works belong to the romantic age, which it has 
become fashionable to treat with a certain super- 
ciliousness. But even the most snobbish of our 
modernists cannot deny the musical values in 
such compositions as MacDowell’s Indian Suite, 
the Celtic, Tragic and Heroic Sonatas for piano, 
the tone poems, Hamlet, Ophelia and Lancelot 
and Elaine and the two Piano Concertos. And 
how many millions have loved the “Woodland 
Sketches,” To a Wild Rose, To a Water Lily, 
and such songs as The Sea and Thy Beaming 
Eyes? 

Mr. Hughes has thoughtfully supplied a com- 
plete list of the Electors to the Hall of Fame, 
representing as distinguished a group of names 
as could well be put together in the United States 
of America. Merely to be reminded of these 
powerful figures in our public life would give 
his contribution a significant value. It is to be 
hoped that many readers of Music Journal will 
follow the suggestion of the National Music 
Council and write to as many of these Electors 
as possible, urging the inclusion of Edward Mac- 
Dowell in the Hall of Fame. 


INALLY we would like to draw attention 
to a most interesting letter appearing in 
this month’s From Our Readers column, written 
by Mr. Merle I. Kelly. a music teacher at the 
Kinjo Gukuin School in Nagoya, Japan. His 
compliments are deeply appreciated. and his re- 
quest for back numbers of Music Journal and 
other magazines seems both practical and reason- 
able. It may seem a bit complicated to transport 
such material all the way to Japan, but the cause 
is certainly worth the effort. 

The editors and publishers of a magazine, par- 
ticularly in the field of music, inevitably have 
the unconfessed feeling that the results of their 
work should not be needlessly destroyed or 
thrown away. They would like to think that 
every copy of their publication finds a permanent 
home somewhere, with the possibility of being 
picked up at any time for purposes of reference 
or for the mere pleasure of reading about music 
and looking at stimulating pictures. Such a school 
as Mr. Kelly describes obviously deserves a gen- 
erous remembrance of its needs, and there may 
be other potential beneficiaries equally worthy. 
“Share the wealth” is always a good motto to 
apply to music, with a most direct application 
to such a magazine as Music Journal. >>> 
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| WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
LULLABY OF MARY 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 


TWO-PART S.A. or T.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


THREE-PART S.A.B. 


SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 
HAVE YOURSELF A MERRY LITTLE CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
! WANT AN OLD FASHIONED CHRISTMAS 
I'M A LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREE 
LOVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS 
MARY, THE MOTHER OF MAN 
SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN 
STAR OF THE EAST 
THIRTY-TWO FEET AND EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 
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STAR OF THE EAST 
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A TRIBUTE 
Leonid Kogan 


HE guest performances of the 

New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton of 
Leonard Bernstein have rightly en- 
raptured Moscow. This venerable 
symphonic society, founded in 1842, 
has had a great creative history. Its 
orchestra has been directed at one 
time or another by all the great 
conductors of the world. When 
Carnegie Hall was opened in New 
York in 1891, the conductor’s stand 
was taken by the popular Russian 
composer, Tchaikovsky, who was es- 
pecially invited to America for the 
occasion. 

It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the first Moscow performance 
of the American musicians aroused 
great interest in the music circles 
and among the numerous music 
lovers of the capital. Leonard Bern- 
stein, who recently succeeded the or- 
chestra’s chief conductor, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, is a vivid representative 
of the conductors of the younger 
generation. His artistic make-up 
happily combines great musical 
talent, real temperament, and splen- 
did sensitivity to all musical styles. 
He has a subtle grip upon the or- 
chestral shadings, ranging from the 
barely audible pianissimo to the 
mighty fortissimo when necessary. 
One can feel that the orchestra fully 
understands its conductor, and the 
“unanimous breath” of the two— 
orchestra and conductor — leaves a 
lasting impression. 

The program of the first concert 
opened with the Second Sketch for 
Orchestra by Samuel Barber, the 
modern American composer whose 
works have already frequently been 
heard in the Soviet land. The con- 
ductor and the orchestra fully dis- 
closed the finest qualities of the 
colorful and complex composition. 

The hearers were astonished by 
the integrity of the conductor’s con- 
ception in his interpretation of 
Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony. The 
virtuosity, brilliance and fire of the 


The famous Russian violinist, Leonid 
Kogan, bears in his own country the title 
“Honored Artist of the RSFSR”. His Amer- 


| ican appearances, particularly as _ soloist 


with our leading orchestras, have been 
signally successful, giving added value to 
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Scherzo, the pensiveness of the third, 
slow part, and the dramatic tension 
of the Finale were all truly magnetic 
under Bernstein’s baton. 

On that evening, moreover, Mr. 
Bernstein appeared not only in his 
capacity of conductor, but as a splen- 
did pianist as well, playing Mozart’s 
G Major Concerto. The presentation 
was quite unusual, resembling the 
inspired music-making of equals— 
orchestra and player—rather than the 
rendition of a soloist. (The pianist 
simultaneously filled the role of con- 
ductor.) 


Master Musicians 


The New York Philharmonic is a 
society of master musicians, among 
whom the concertmaster, John Cor- 
igliano, deserves special mention for 
his splendid rendition of the violin 
solo in Shostakovich’s symphony. 
The various groups of this orchestra 
of virtuosi are evenly superb, and 
their co-ordination is above praise. 
These qualities were especially re- 
vealed in the encores, Roman Car- 
nival by Berlioz and the Scherzo of 
Prokofiev's Fifth Symphony. 

I find great pleasure in emphasiz- 
ing the extraordinary success of the 
New York Philharmonic in Moscow, 
especially as I had the artistic satis- 
faction of playing with them in my 
guest performances in the United 
States of America. How good it is 
that our countries have been ex- 
changing artistic forces more and 
more fully, for this is one of the 
paths leading to greater understand- 
ing and friendship between the peo- 
ples of the world. >>> 
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spe ake 
systems 

of superb 
quality 
at 


modest 
cost 


MODEL RRL-12 
Features the se. al 
new Spherigon Supers > 
Tweeter for 
smooth high frequeséy 
response to tneudibility. 

25" 2 @ deep. 
From $114.96 unfinished. 
MODEL RRL-8 

The impossible becomes 
reality! An 8” system 

with full bass response 
down to below 40 cps! 
2214" 2 1244" 10%” deep. 
From $95.50 unfinished. 
MODEL S-80 

Excellent wide-range 
response froma 

system measuring only 
219," 112” 294" deep. 
From $56.95 unfinished. 
ALL THREE MODELS 
finished on four sides 

for use as highboy or 
lowboy. Beautiful 

oiled walnut finish 

for RRL-12 and RRL-8 
in addition to mahogany, 
walnut and limed oak ; 
S-80 in mahogany, 
walnut and fruitwood. 


Model RRL-12 12” 3-Speaker RRL System 


Model RRL-8 8” 3-Speaker RRL System 


Model S-80 8” 2-Way High Efficiency System 


Furniture courtesy of Smilow-Thielle Corp. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE. DESK Q-8 UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC. WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥ 
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Everetts 
new school 


A school piano must be able to take hard use in stride. The new 
Everett Style 11 does. With extra-sturdy backposts for greater 
tone stability, and “‘childproof” locking top and fallboard, the 
Style 11 faces up to responsibility like the professional it is . . . The 
reason why Everett is the choice of more than 7,000 leading 
schools, colleges and churches. Write for Style 11 Report and List 
of 7,000. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 


STRINGS AT WORK 
Emil Raab 


E have all heard and read 

many words deploring the 
shortage of stringed instrument play- 
ers both in the professional and stu- 
dent categories. Yet, if you were to 
spend a few hours at Transylvania 
Music Camp during its six weeks of 
summer activities, you would find 
it difficult to believe that our coun- 
try is not overrun with talented and 
enthusiastic fiddlers. 

String enrollment has now reached 
an all-time high at Transylvania, 
making it possible to maintain two 
80-piece symphony orchestras, as well 
as a Faculty-Staff Orchestra of some 
sixty players. All students have the 
opportunity for private study of their 
instrument with one of the numer- 
ous members of the faculty who are 
engaged for their ability to perform 
as well as for their competence as 
teachers. 

Founded some twenty-three years 
ago by its present director, James 
Christian Pfohl, the Camp, together 
with the Brevard Music Festival, is 
enjoying an ever-growing reputation 
for excellence in providing musical 
training and performance for, the 
youth of our country. 

The uniqueness of this Music 
Camp lies in the method employed 
to train its students in orchestral and 
ensemble techniques. Immediately 
at the opening of the camp season 
the high standard of performance 
is set with the first of weekly con- 
certs by the Faculty-Staff Orchestra. 
This organization, as the name im- 
plies, is composed of the staff mem- 
bers, counselors and faculty, who 
come to Transylvania from positions 
in universities, schools, colleges and 
major symphony orchestras of the 
country. 

This orchestra is then augmented 
by the most advanced students to 
form the Transylvania Symphony. 
Here is where the unusual training 
method makes its contribution. The 
faculty assumes secondary chairs in 


Emil Raab is Professor of Music at the 
University of Alabama and also Dean of 
the Faculty and Concertmaster at Transyl- 
vania Music Camp, Brevard Music Center, 
Brevard, North Carolina. His comments on 
string training are based on practical ex- 
perience of value to all teachers in this 
field. 
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order to put the students in po- 
siuons of responsibility and leader- 
ship. Orchestral tecnmique is thus 
taught by direct and immediate ex- 
ample. she same method 1s used 
for the Hilltopper Symphony, with 
counselors and statt assuming the 
coaching positions. 

String training 1s further enhanced 
by secuuonal rehearsals conducted by 
the taculty and coached by the statt. 
in additiva, a Suing Urchestva, com- 
posed ot all available string players, 
rehearses weekly in preparation tor 
its concert otf classic, romantic and 
modern music. Another popular 
item in the schedule is a weekly 
workshop tor string players, featur- 
ing lectures and demonstrations on 
various subjects related to string his- 
tory, teaching and performance. 

ine camp String Quarter boasts 
members from the Quartets-in-Resi- 
dence of the Universities of Miami, 
Ohio State and Alabama. The Quar- 
tet presents concerts during the six- 
week camp season, as well as during 
the three-week Music Festival which 
follows the regular camp session. 

A time of particular excitement 
and eager anticipation is keenly felt 
throughout the Camp, when au- 
ditions are announced for the Con- 
certo and Aria Programs. Students 
are invited to compete for the op- 
portunity to appear as soloist with 
the Symphony Orchestra during the 
last week of camp activities. It is 
just another way to encourage string 
players and other instrumentalists, 
as well as singers, to aspire to greater 
achievements. 

The wonderful spirit and love 
for learning exhibited by the young 
people of the camp is truly inspiring 
to behold. Transylvania Music Camp 
is proud to contribute its services 
to the talented youth of our country 
and to send these youngsters back to 
their communities, not only as better 
musicians, but as people who have 
grown spiritually through a summer 
of wholesome experiences. > >> 


Robert Zeller, recently appointed 
conductor of the Grand Rapids 
(Michigan) Symphony, lately com- 
pleted a tour of Europe during 
which he conducted the premiere of 
Norman Dello Joio’s Epigraph. This 
young conductor’s symphonic debut 
took place in Copenhagen only last 
month. 
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its 
professional 
side, 


Just one chord and you'll know. If it has depth, power and clarity, 
it’s the Conservatory tone of an Everett. Accomplished pianists 
praise its brilliant scale, smooth transition from one register to 
another and responsive action. In rich ebony, the Conservatory is 
the piano for your home or studio. Write for name of dealer near- 
est you. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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unlimited 
res ponse 


Unlimited, even response in every 
register from every Symmetricut Reed 
... that's why top musicians 
throughout the world consistently 
rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds, 


THREE FIRSTS 


ONDUCTOR, Hans Schwieger, 

former student of the late Erich 
Kleiber, has chosen the previously 
unrecorded Symphonic Suite of 
Waltzes by Sergei Prokoviev to make 
his Urania Record debut. It also 
marks the first recorded performance 
by the Kansas City Philharmonic, 
which he has directed since 1948. 
The six Prokoviev waltzes, culled 
from a group of his earlier works, 
though not of great musical depth, 
are nonetheless cameos of immense 
melodic charm, harmonic interest, 
wit and sophistication. The Kansas 
City musicians lack the opulent 
sound of our more reknowned or- 
chestras (partially due perhaps to a 
smaller personnel); nevertheless they 
play with precision, spirit and color. 
Their record debut is as welcome as 
the engaging suite. Prokoviev’s Gypsy 
Fantasy (from the Stone Flower Bal- 
let) rounds out this program of 
firsts. DDD —A.B. 


BALLET RECORDINGS 


HE New York City Ballet has 

consistently pioneered contem- 
porary dance theatre in the United 
States while maintaining its excellent 
standards in the traditional works. 
Its emphasis on modern repertoire 
has afforded opportunity for many 
leading composers to work in the 
dance form. Kapp Records has hon- 
ored the New York City Ballet Or- 
chestra and its principal conductor, 
Robert Irving, by presenting them 
in complete versions of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite, Stravinsky’s 
Firebird Suite and Agon, Hershy 
Kay's Western Symphony and Stars 
and Stripes—the latter adapted from 
a group of Sousa marches. —A.B. 


The overture, recitative and aria 
“Povero Tirsi’” from the cantata, 
Cor fedele, the D Minor and F Sharp 
Minor Suites for harpsichord, and 
the cantata, Donna che in ciel, are 
some early works by Handel recently 
rediscovered and performed for the 
first time in 200 years. Previously 
unknown to scholars, the works 
(1707-1709) had been preserved in 
the Bishop’s Library in Miinster, 
which has the largest collection of 
Handel manuscripts outside England. 
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SILENT KEYBOARDS 


EYBOARDS that make no sound 

have proved a sound means of 
teaching children the mechanics of 
music, a study by the American Mu- 
sic Conference reveals. Improvement 
in music-reading and _part-singing 
techniques was eight times as great 
in students using the portable piano 
keyboards as in ins peal to CLARINET QUARTETS 


standard teaching techniques with- for 4 Bb Clarinets with Score 


Standard compositions specifically selected because they can be 
most effectively adapted for instrumental use. Featuring modern 
arrangements which provide big, professional sound in unique 
instrumental settings. 


out such devices, according to Mar- ALICE BLUE GOWN 

ion Egbert, AMC education consult- DEEP PURPLE 

ant. FOUR OF A KIND 
This evaluation of “keyboard ex- OVER THE RAINBOW 

perience,” the first of its kind, also THROUGH THE YEARS 


showed the methoa’s carry-over effect 


on outside music studies. Pupils in WHEN | GROW TOO OLD TO 


31 schools throughout West Vir- 
ginia’s Hunterdon County district, CLARINET TRIO 
in Texarkana, Ark., and Alabama for 3 Bb Clarinets with Score 


parochial schools were rated first in 
October, 1958, and again in April, DAINTY DOLL 


1959. Eighty-seven elementary classes 
(from third to eighth grade) parti- TROMBONE QUARTETS 


cipated in the experiment. for 4 Trombones with Score 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
to keyboard experience was 1,579; LAURA 
the control group, not exposed to it, MORE THAN YOU KNOW 


bered 1,403. I ts 
number mprovements were OVER THE RAINBOW 


rated according to the relative size of 
the two groups, and comparisons re- 
ported as the percentage of “growth” SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


in each category. for 1st Saxophone Eb Alto, 2nd Saxophone Eb Alto, 3rd Saxophone 

The comparative figures are as fol- (Eb Alto and Bb Tenor printed separately), 4th Saxophone 
lows: (Bb Tenor and Eb Baritone printed separately), with Score 

AUTUMN SERENADE 

I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 
Criteria Growth Growth MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
Singing on pitch ... 7% 4% SONG OF LOVE 
Reading music ..... 239% 30% 
Singing parts ...... 216% 15% For Ist Saxophone Eb Alto, 2nd Saxophone Eb Alto, 3rd Saxophone 
Taking music lessons Bb Tenor, 4th Saxophone Eb Baritone, with Score 
Genk. SERENADE FOR A WEALTHY WIDOW 
Instrument ownership 45% 22% 

Egbert credits keyboard students’ For 3 Flutes with Score 
superiority to that method’s utiliza- 
a of all three fundamental learn- DAINTY MISS 
ing senses—sight, sound and touch— DOLL DANCE 
to demonstrate such fundamental LITTLE RED MONKEY 
principles of music as time values QUICK AS A WINK 
and tone relationships. >>> "ROUND AND 'ROUND SHE GOES | 

a THE CHASE 
TURKEY IN THE RAW a 

liam Walton will have its American YANKEE DOODLE ON TOUR 


premiere during the 1960 season of 


the Cleveland Orchestra, George | BRASS QUARTETS, BRASS SEXTETS and STRING QUARTETS also availobl 
an also available. 
Szell conducting. The work, com- Send For Complete Listing and FREE Thematic Booklet! 


missioned by the City of Liverpool, 
‘ce THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION . 


England, will have its world pre- 
miere at the 1960 Edinburgh Festi- 
val. 


Sales Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music -Corporaty 
1980 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 36, N. 
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Allison R. Drake, Dean of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
demonstrates a passage to Bonnie Halfpenny on the Steinway. His insti- 
tution has progressed “from 90 per cent to about 100 per cent Steinway,” 
Dean Drake states, because of the Steinway’s “tone and durability.” 


of great artists is the best for your students 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
DROP IN ON HIM—HE’LL BE GLAD TO SEE YOU 
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A Violinist Can Enjoy Life 


HAT do I do to have fun? 

Now that I am in the moun- 
tains where I love to be, I have time 
to write about it. Last night I played 
the Dvorak Concerto with the won- 
derful Lucerne Festival Orchestra 
at the International Music Festival. 
Today I am relaxing, looking out at 
beautiful Mt. Pilatus and Mt. Rigi 
across the lake. I love Switzerland, I 
love its mountains so much that I 
have playéd in this country for 32 
years. Before the war I lived in a 
chalet here, for both my daughter 
and I feel at home in these moun- 
tains where you can breathe right, 
where you can think right and work 
right. 

If I had more time I'd like to 
paint again. When I was about seven 
I used to draw with my brother (I 
draw better than I paint). We used 
to copy faces of famous musicians,— 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, etc., then we would change 
the whiskers or the hair-do and try 
to guess whose face was behind the 
changes. Sometimes we cheated by 
tracing with transparent paper. 

Would you like to know a trick? 
As a good starter for your water- 
color or oil painting you can get the 
proper proportions of a landscape, 
for instance, with transparent paper. 
Take this mountain at Lucerne, for 
example, Mt. Pilatus. I place a piece 
of transparent paper on the window 


Nathan Milstein is universally recognized 
as one of the leading violinists of our time, 
consistently impressive both as an artist 
and_as a personality. He is now preparing 
for his annual concert tour of the United 
States under §. Hurok’s management, with 
two New York appearances scheduled in 
December. Mr. Milstein’s performances are 
available on RCA Victor and Capitol 
Records. This intimate revelation of his 
private life will be of interest to his count- 
less admirers. 
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NATHAN MILSTEIN 


pane. Through it I see Pilatus and 
I can trace its exact outlines in per- 
fect perspective and proportion. I 
can even mark exactly which colors 
of the mountain are where. Some- 
times Pilatus juts up like an iceberg 
above a halo of clouds. I can even 
trace the exact place and outline of 
that cloud around its middle, and 
indicate the color of the cloud. That 
way, when you get to your paints 
weeks or months later, you can fill it 
in with the colors and outlines: you 
indicated. 

I never took art lessons. A violin 
student must learn many things: 
notes, how to hold the violin, bow- 
ing, finger technique, all positions, 
chords, etc., but it seems to me that 
one can hold a pencil or a brush 
any way that is easy: for him—with 
his teeth or toes if he wants to. In 
painting I used to do water colors; 
then I turned to oils, mostly land- 
scapes. I do portraits only of my 
beautiful wife, Terez. My daughter, 
Maria, is beautiful’ too, but she is 


so full of animation, such an in- 
dividualist, that I prefer to draw her. 

Now that I don’t paint and draw 
much any more, I am happy. When 
I drew or painted something I 
thought was not good, it made me 
very unhappy. It wasn’t relaxation 
for me because I was so often dis- 
pleased with the results. My friends 
used to be dismayed when I would 
tear up what they thought was a 
beautiful painting or drawing. 

I enjoy practicing. I started violin 
lessons because my mother made me. 
I liked to listen to music and I 
wanted to make music but I didn’t; 
like to practice. My mother forced, 
me to practice regularly, however, 
and when I had progressed far. 
enough to feel the music in my play- 
ing, then I practiced because I 
wanted to. But even when I was ten, 
years old and good enough to play. 
the Glazounov Concerto with Glazo-, 
unov conducting, I was still only 
luke-warm about playing violin; I 
would rather have been out playing} 
soccer. 

It is fun for me to tell jokes and 
stories. I used to like to mimic, to 
imitate famous people, their gestures, 
their mannerisms and expressions; 
but I never did it maliciously for 
they were my good friends and I felt 
kindly towards them. 

Arguing is sort of a hobby or 
challenge to me. Often I deliberately 
take the side I am not in sympathy, 
with, just for the sake of argument. 
When I win it and the other fellow 
says, “Well, I guess you're right,” 
I feel unhappy bécause J know it is 
wrong, but I still love to argue... 

Almost everything 1 do is fun for, 
me. I like to read, to think, to play 
ensemble music, to play concerts. I’m 
thankful to be a musician, for I can 
play when I work and work when 


I play. 
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Report on American 


PAUL 


Y children can enjoy music in 

their home, as far as mechani- 
cal reproduction is concerned, as the 
children of no previous time in the 
history of music ever dreamed of 
hearing it. There is little, from the 
days of St. Ambrose of Milan him- 
self, to music written in the current 
year, that the children of today can- 
not sample from the wealth of su- 
perb recordings now available. 
Limits that may be set on what our 
children hear today are set by 
parents’ preferences, their pocket- 
books, and the tastes they have 
planted in their youngsters. . . . 

I teach a general introductory sur- 
vey course at the college level, at- 
tempting to offer something of what 
Jacques Barzun calls the “fair knowl- 
edge of history, esthetics and style,” 
while remembering, as he quite 
properly emphasizes it, “that mu- 
sical enjoyment and appreciation are 
in most cases only heightened or 
filled out or refined by these intel- 
lectual additions.” 

A conflict arises when I consider 
with what little musical background 
and elementary information the 
average college student comes to my 
class, compared to my feeling that 
the music situation in elementary 
schools is in good estate. Yet actual- 
ly there exists a kind of duality 
among many college student bodies 
today: on the average campus you 
will find one dormitory room after 


Music Editor of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Paul Hume _ teaches at 
Georgetown University and is a frequent 
contributor to the “Saturday Review”. The 
above excerpts are from a radio lecture 
entitled “Report on American Culture,” co- 
sponsored by the Thomas More Association 
of Chicago and Rosary College; they ap- 
peared originally in “The Critic” magazine 
and are quoted by permission. 
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another echoing with the sounds of 
its tenant’s high-fidelity outfit. And 
up and down the resident halls you 
aré,likely to catch Bartok and Stra- 
vigsky, Ravel and Bach, mingling 
withthe very best in jazz. But these 
are ‘fot the students who, for the 
most part, attend my classes. These 
are they who have been, to a rather 
substantial degree, brought up with 
music. 


History and Appreciation 


The class in music history and ap- 
preciation tends to attract those who 
have arrived at the college stage and 
suddenly find themselves lacking any 
experience in, or understanding of 
music, who hope it is not too late to 
acquire some knowledge of its orig- 
ins and development, its structures, 
and who hope, above all, to find out 
what there is in it that means so 
much to many of their fellow stu- 
dents. And this is an encouraging 
sign, in spite of the statement of an 
eminent, though former music critic, 
who said, “When these non-profes- 
sional students come to college al- 
ready able to browse among scores 
and manuscripts, to sing a part and 
play a keyboard instrument, with 
the background of musical reading 
comparable to their literary accom- 
plishments, it will be possible to 
handle the repertoire of music as free- 
ly and as elaborately as we now 
handle poetry.” 

This is a kind of snobbery that has 
long done so much to scare people 
away from music who are quite as 
capable of enjoying it, though they 
may not know precisely why, as do 
many professional musicians who 
may know all the technical answers 
and still lack the intellectual and 
emotional capacity to abandon them- 


selves to the sheer auditory pleasure 
of letting the sounds of music creep 
into their ears. I find no problem 
in teaching non-musical students 
something of the meaning, the back- 
ground, political or social or eco- 
nomic, of the world’s great musical 
masterworks. 

As director of a college choral 
group which can sing Bartok and 
Poulenc, Bach or Handel, and the 
rest of the great repertoire, I am 
constantly thrilled by the way in 
which the amateur student can grasp 
the essence of such music, and with 
that singular devotion and enthusi- 
asm that seems to characterize this 
age level, give it out with both un- 
derstanding and beauty. At the same 
time, I am appalled at the real fail- 
ure of our school system to give the 
slightest amount of sight-reading 
training. The ease with which chil- 
dren can be taught to read music is 
so closely parallel to that with which 
they learn their abc’s that our con- 
tinued indifference to so vital an in- 
gredient of their education is more 
than hard to understand. 

Is this not another contradiction 
to my earlier sense of satisfaction 
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with musical activities in our ele- 
mentary schools? Yes, to a degree. 
But I take encouragement from the 
fact that each year in the decade 
that I have been directing my col- 
lege choral group there has been a 
marked improvement in the musical 
awareness and ability of those en- 
tering its ranks. 


It might be noted at this point 
that the calibre of music heard in the 
churches of this country can still 
stand a great improvement. That 
fact is as true of the various Protes- 
tant denominations as it is of the 
Catholic and Jewish churches. There 
have been many and great steps 
forward on the part of many re- 
ligious groups to improve the quali- 
ty of their music and its perform- 
ance. But from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, there are still regu- 
lar evidences that the majority of 
the music heard in our places of 
worship falls far below the standard 
of quality that we take for granted 
when we attend a concert. Yet there 
is no logical reason why this should 
be, and indeed, from a theological 
point of view, it is an indefensible 
position. 

It must be noted, since more peo- 
ple hear music in church than from 
all other sources of music combined, 
that we are still failing in a whole- 
sale way in this most significant area. 
It is long past time that we return 
to the practice of having our most 
celebrated composers write some of 
their finest music for the use of the 
church. 

Now it happens that among my 
occupations I am what our postman 
not long ago labeled as a “classical 
disc jockey.” Every night, for nearly 
three years now, I have played two or 
three hours of the world’s great mu- 
sic over the radio. During that time 
I have ranged as freely as my per- 
sonal fancy took me, offering the 
world’s masterworks as well as its 
oldest and newest music. The re- 
sponse has been heartening in its 
evidence that there is a public eager 
for nothing but the very finest pos- 
sible musical entertainment over the 
air. I must pay tribute to the en- 
lightened management of the radio 
station over which I broadcast, for 
their determination to continue of- 
fering such music to the public. And 
it is at this point that I must say 
something about the world of me- 
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chanical music today, which is to 
say, the phonograph record, now 
glorying in its newest and most mag- 
nificent state, that of stereophony. 


Regardless of whatever growing 
pains we went through a decade ago, 
when long-playing records revolu- 
tionized the world of recorded mu- 
sic, and some of those same pains 
have been around lately with the 
advent of stereophonic sound, there 
can be no question of one marvelous 
fact: our horizons, musically speak- 
ing, have been widened, musical 
scholarship has been stimulated, and 
composers of our own time fave 
been encouraged more than by any 
other single factor in the growth of 
the musical life in this country. 
There are drawbacks, to be sure. 
Any distance we may have come in 
recognition of our own composers 
and performers is still hardly more 
than a step in the direction we must 
travel. 


The Subscription Habit 


In our concert going today we 
have settled into such routines that 
it seems very likely that we go to 
hear music by appointment rather 
than from some specific desire or in- 
terest in a given work or performer. 
In a sense this has a good side, for 
the concert-goer who buys a sub- 
scription ticket to an orchestral sea- 
son does so with the feeling that his 
regular. attendance at concerts will 
bring him certain esthetic and spir- 
itual entertainment from which he is 
sure of a reasonable degree of satis- 
faction. But there is with this sea- 
son-by-season subscription also the 


J 


peril of intellectual atrophy which, 
when coupled with the conservative 
if not reactionary tendencies on the 
part of most of our orchestral pro- 
gram builders these days, tends to 
ossify our subscriber’s once acute 
perception. 

The average American audience 
applauds what it hears at concerts 
whether it likes it or not. How often 
I have sat and watched someone ex- 
pressing open disapproval or dislike 
during some work on a program, 
only to see them mechanically clap- 
ping their hands together when it 
was over. On those occasions when 
I have asked why they applauded, 
they said something like, “Well I 
don’t like to be impolite!” One of 
the things this country needs is a 
good, solid means of expressing its 
disapproval of music at concerts. 
The Europeans have them; we could 
use the same means. We are afraid to 
indicate our displeasure for fear of 
being thought unperceptive or igno- 
rant or, at the least, socially un- 
gracious. But this is only an outward 
indication of our failure to make 
music a part of our regular life, for 
all its invasions into our daily rou- 
tine. 


The late Cecil Smith pointed out 
that this country gives three times 
as many concerts as the rest of the 
world put together, while Jacques 
Barzun adds that we spend more 
money for music than all the rest 
of the world. We are constantly cit- 
ing the European tradition of the 
small, municipal opera house, while 
neglecting to praise this country’s 
unparalleled support of nearly 1,000 
orchestras. And in the academic year 
1957-58 well over 400 of our colleges 
and universities engaged in the pro- 
duction of opera. No, we have this 
strong cultural inferiority complex, 
and we proceed to bulwark it by 
shouting our agreement with Euro- 
pean judgments whereas it is always 
the case that the European musician 
visiting this country praises our mu- 
sic schools, our conservatories and 
our orchestras. 

We are fully capable of turning 
out well-trained musicians, in al- 
most every field. Our conservatories, 
both those that are professional mu- 
sic schools, and those wonderful de- 
partments attached to our universi- 
ties and colleges, give regular proof 

(Continued on page 94) 
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MERICAN music, financially 
speaking, seems never to be 
secure or stable. We are a wealthy 
nation, with tremendous resources, 
but many potentially talented mu- 
sicians are forced to relegate their 
art to the status of a hobby, our 
young composers must create in their 
spare time, and our younger gener- 
ation of music students must com- 
pete constantly for the limited num- 
ber of scholarships available. It 
might be all right for us to “point 
with pride” at the present situation 
were we living fifty years ago, but 
we must remember that we are 180 
million strong and should now be 
producing far greater musical crea- 
tivity. 

In the past, serious music in our 
country was supported almost ex- 
clusively by ardent music lovers and 
a few wealthy patrons. In our small, 
under-populated nation of that time, 
it was gratifying that several cities 
established themselves as music cen- 
ters. When I started as a conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra, I can remember the last of these 
great patrons, Otto H. Kahn, as 
he almost singlehandedly made up 
the opera’s deficit each year. Men 


One of the world’s most authoritative 
conductors of international fame, Wilfred 
Pelletier was operatic coach for such fa- 
mous singers as Caruso, Farrar, Bori, John- 
son, Ponselle, Martinelli, Gigli and Jeritza. 
As musical director of the “Metropolitan 
Auditions of the Air,’ he introduced such 
singers as Risé Stevens, Richard Tucker, 
Eleanor Steber, Leonard Warren, Patrice 
Munsel, Regina Resnik and many others. 
Conductor of the Montreal and Quebec 
Symphonies, Mr. Pelletier is also Director 
General of Canada’s Conservatoire de 
Musique et D’Art Dramatique. Recipient of 
top international awards and former con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic, his 
many recordings are available on RCA 
Victor, Columbia and Everest Records. 
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Music Is Everybody’s Business 


WILFRED PELLETIER 


like Carnegie, Lewisohn, Frick and 
Guggenheim gave millions to all 
forms of the arts, but now, with high 
taxes, the depletion of some of the 
great fortunes, and the passing of 
these men, few have taken up the 
reins. 

We, in our traditional go-getter 
spirit, have tried to make music a 
business. It has been proved many 
times over that art is not, never will 
be, and should not be expected to 
be, commercially profitable. Music’s 
profits exist in the personal enlight- 
enment and aesthetic fulfillment that 
we receive from all great art—as well 
as from the international respect we 
attain through our cultural achieve- 
ments. 

In terms of the box office, a con- 
cert, because of its enormous ex- 
pense, cannot often see the black 
side of the ledger. For the first time 
in history professional musicians are 
being paid a decent wage while they 
work, soloists and conductors are 
finally getting due return for their 
talents and years of training. But 


our concert halls have not grown 
sufficiently in number and even the 
most ardent music lover has a limit 
to what he will pay for a ticket. 

This places the concert manager 
or impresariv #z a very embarrassing 
position. Frequently his most modest 
productions, despite cutting every 
possible corner, are financially un- 
feasible, and a merely “respectably 
adequate” production is a seldom- 
reaized dream. But it is to the credit 
of these hardworking, unsung men 
and women that serious music is 
growing in penetration and impact. 
Speak to the concert producer, as I 
have done in many cities and towns 
in our country, and you will hear 
harrowing tales of financial woes 
that would be more suited to stock 
market speculators. Symphony or- 
chestras must constantly search for 
funds to exist. What kind of pride 
or strength can we build in our 
art if it is forced to beg for its very 
existence? 

The question now arises whether 
subsidy is the answer. Frankly, there 
is no other way. Serious music must 
be supported or we will see it slow- 
ly disappear from our concert halls. 
Who should subsidize music? There 
are many possible answers. First, 
government sponsorship—the way in 
which we as citizens can most close- 
ly support our cultural institutions 
through our taxes. There are po- 
tentially Federal, State and _ local 
subsidies. Needless to say, Federal 
assistance is the most difficult to ob- 
tain because of regional differences, 
although Senator Jacob Javits of 
New York has sponsored a bill in 
Congress that will help solve many 
of the financial burdens of qualified 
cultural institutions. 

State and local subsidies are the 
more immediately workable projects, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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BACKED BY BRUNO 


Besson Stratford brass instruments bring a new understanding to 
your students’ specialized needs. Musically perfect, from trum- 
pet to sousaphone, these handsome instruments are brilliantly 
engineered for durability and playing ease. What’s more, these 
important characteristics are effectively joined with unique Besson 
features and world-famous Besson quality. The result is an out- 
standing student line where enduring Besson standards are made 
available at exceptionally modest cost. See your BRUNO dealer 
and find out how Besson Stratford makes sense to you too! 
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RANZ LISZT had beyond a 
doubt the most picturesque 
career of any of the giant composers. 
He led a fiery and tumultuous life, 
in keeping with his talents, at the 
height of which he became an abbot! 
His output of music is astonishing 
in quantity and quality; he is 
credited with between 1,200 and 
1,300 original works, transcriptions 
and arrangements, including such 
masterpieces as the Sonata in B 
Minor, the Faust Symphony (a glori- 
ous work of great significance in the 
Romantic Movement) and the Etude 
No. 3 in D Flat. His Hungarian 
Rhapsodies are, of course, world 
famous, but a great number of his 
little-known works deserve the same 
fame. It was Ferruccio Busoni who 
unhesitatingly placed Liszt with 
Bach to personify the two opposing 
poles or ideals of all music. Dome- 
nico Scarlatti may have been, to my 
knowledge, the only master to rival 
Liszt at the keyboard. Rubinstein, 
Busoni and Paderewski were perhaps 
his greatest and most worthy in- 
terpreters. 

Thirteen scripts were submitted 
before one was finally accepted for 
the new film (soon to be released by 
Columbia Pictures) on the life of 
Franz Liszt. I am indeed honored to 


Alfred Frankenstein, noted critic for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has called Jorge 
Bolet “the best you can reasonably hope 
to hear in this generation.” This Cuban- 
American Liszt specialist has appeared fre- 
quently with the major symphony orches- 
tras of the Americas, Europe and the Far 
East, and recently played three different 
concertos in a single evening with the 
{tlanta Symphony. In addition to his per- 
formance in the forthcoming Columbia 
film, “The Franz Liszt Story,’ Mr. Bolet 
has recorded for Boston and Remington 
Records. The sound track recording of the 
film is to be released this Spring by Colpix 
Records, a subsidiary of Columbia Pictures. 
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JORGE BOLET 


Impersonating a Great Pianist 


have been asked to contribute 
pianistically to the exciting por- 
trayal by Dirk Bogarde, the famous 
English stage and screen idol. 
Originally under the direction of the 
late Charles Vidor, the Liszt picture 
is now under the able guidance of 
George Cukor, with Abram Chasins 
as musical advisor and Morris Stoloff 
as conductor. It should be duly noted 
that a number of the great works of 
Liszt, Chopin, Wagner, J. S. Bach, 
Schumann and Beethoven are played 
in their entirety—a rare incident in 
the realm of the motion picture. 

It is a unique challenge to attempt 
to play as history’s greatest pianist. 
To begin with, I personally find it 
difficult to get used to dubbing and 
listening to myself play. Then, to 
record on three separate tracks and 
hear the playbacks coming from a 
cinemascope screen through three 
gigantic speakers is like being sub- 
merged in a sea of sound. Every 
minute flaw is magnified to such 


Franz Liszt 


proportions that it is staggeringly 
frightful to anticipate an error. Even 
the rests are magnified to such an 
extent that “big listening” of the 
“big sound” is required, which 
points up, all the more the import- 
ance of the rest. Within contempor- 
ary and traditional music, that 
which most nearly approaches the 
essential nature of the art is the rest 
and the hold. As Busoni stated long 
ago, in A New Esthetic of Music: 
“The tense silence between two 
movements—in itself music, in this 
environment—leaves wider scope for 
divination than the more determi- 
nate, but therefore less _ elastic, 
sound.” 

I enjoy listening to others on 
records, but I dislike having to listen 
to myself. When sounds of the 
dialogue, music, narration and sound 
effects are combined onto one sound 
track, it is known as re-recording, or 
dubbing. And dubbing for a film 
requires far more teamwork than is 
casually realized! It is conducted 
technically by the sound crew and 
superintended artistically by pro- 
ducer, director, writer and editor; it 
is, in all probability, the most im- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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choral program 


Alleluia—Boughton (SATB) (10692) .20 
The Bells Ring Out For Christmas—Sacco (SATB) (10698) 
Break Forth Into Joy—Simper (Mueller) (SAB) (10673) : .25 
Calm On The Listening Ear Of Night—Grieb (SATB) (10680) ae 
Come, Hasten, Ye Shepherds—arr. Ehret (SAB) (10658) .25 
Love Came Down At Christmas—Thiman (SATB) (10677) 4 
Lullaby For The Infant Jesus—Grieb (SATB) (10681) .25 
Old Christmas—Shaw (Unison) (10672) .20 
The Shepherds’ Cradle Song—arr. MacPherson (SATB) (10694) — 
Sing Alleluia! Christ ls Born—Dretke (SATB) (10683) 25 
Sing Noel, Merry Noel—Stainer (Anderson) (SATB) (10682) .25 
The Tiny Baby Jesus—Chaplin (2-Part Chorus) (10688) .20 
Who Will Come To Bethlehem?—arr. Byles (SATB) (10664) . .25 

Also published for SAB (10666); SSA (10665); 2-part (10667); Unison 


A Carol Service for Children—Grieb 


A Christmas carol service in eight scenes with readings adapted from 
holy scripture and original carols by Herbert Grieb . .60 


Carillon—Fraser 
A Christmas cantata for women’s choirs or school choirs (SSA). Written 
especially for a high school Christmas concert, ‘‘Carillon’’ is also well 
suited for the large number of women’s choirs now performing. The 
solo soprano part has been kept within the scope of a good amateur 
singer so that it may be performed without need of a professional 
soloist. Music by Shena Fraser 75 


A Little Christmas Cantata—Tibor Serly 


For audience and orchestra or piano, based on a quodlibet ‘‘The First 
Nowell & Away in a Manger.’’ American audiences have always enjoyed 
singing favorite familiar songs. Tibor Serly’s LITTLE CHRISTMAS 
CANTATA is based on the idea that it should be possible to inject tradi- 
tional carols into a concert work in such a manner that the audience 
could become a performer, can sing with ease and confidence without 
any advance preparation and function independently like a trained 
chorus. Duration: With piano—approximately 4 minutes. If performed 
with orchestra—approximately 6 minutes. (Orchestral parts are avail- 


3 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 


In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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My Musical Me 


DIAHANN CARROLL 


O one has ever disputed Irv- 

ing Berlin’s lyric statement, 
“There’s No Business Like Show 
Business,” because in that single line 
the composer managed to suggest the 
heights and even the depths await- 
ing a potential entertainer. 

There is much one has to learn 
in the trade, but I found the most 
difficult phase of preparation was 
uncovering my own identity — the 
“musical me” so to speak. I had had 
many years of voice training, and a 
good deal of musical background, 
but there was something lacking in 
my approach. The songs I chose to 
sing were the finest, written by the 
greatest of them all; yet, I found 
there wasn’t anything individual in 
my approach. It became increasing- 
ly apparent that I had to find some 
personal touch, something — that 
would express, in definite terms, my 
own personality. Such a thing is 
easier said than done. 

The first thing I concentrated on 
was interpretation. A haunting mel- 
ody is important for the success of a 
song, but the lyric content is, I feel, 
the thing for a singer to consider. As 
a song progresses, a story unfolds; as 
an artist it is my job to interpret 
the feeling, movement and color of 
the character I’m portraying. For 
that is exactly what a stylist must 
do in order to really capture the 


Having endeared herself to American au- 
diences through leading roles in such shows 
as Harold Arlen’s “House of Flowers,’ 20th 
Century-Fox’s “Carmen Jones’’ and Samuel 
Goldwyn’s “Porgy and Bess,” Diahann Car- 
roll can be heard on RCA Victor, United 
Artists and Vik Records. She is well known 
for frequent TV appearances with Jack 
Paar, Steve Allen, Red Skelton and others, 
has sung at such clubs as the Latin Quarter, 
Ciro’s, Mocambo, Eden Roc and Fontaine- 
bieau, and recently headlined the Olympia 
Theatre in Paris. 


significance of the song. It is an 
established fact that a dancer in- 
terprets through movement, an actor 
through words, expression, emotion 
and movement, and it should be 
realized too, that a song stylist in- 
terprets through phrasing and tone 
color. 

Character acting is not applied to 
the field of dramatic art alone. Every 
lyricist has a person in mind with a 
particular problem, in a particular 
situation, and then develops the 
words that would best express how 
this individual felt, then and there. 
Consequently, a singer must make 
the lyric symbolize and signify an 
individual. I found that once I ap- 
proached each song with these ele- 
ments in mind, I lost myself in a 
song characterization, through mu- 
sic, and found that the natural move- 
ment and facial expression evolve 
automatically as you become en- 
grossed in the character. 


Character Identification 


However, a new concept enters 
the picture. It is all right for an 
actor to become, completely, any 
character he portrays, because au- 
diences identify with this character. 
A singer may render many songs, 
with different characters represented 
in each number; how then can an 
audience be expected to “identify”? 
It would be like a Jekyll and Hyde 
project to jump about so. It is at 
this point that I feel one’s own “life 
force” plays a prominent part. All 
the best vocal training and coach- 
ing in the world cannot give a per- 
son artistic individuality. A teacher 
cannot infect you with it; the source 
can come only from you. You must 
be completely aware of those quali- 
ties that are undeniably your own. 


I have found that if I put on a 
pair of jeans and wipe off all traces 
of lipstick I look about fifteen years 
of age. Yet, although I am far from 
“sophisticated” in personality, with 
the proper clothing and dramatic 
touches, anything resembling a child- 
ish quality seems to disappear. Why 
not combine these two elements, 
thereby benefiting from the “good” 
results of each? I could work with 
two types of songs. The problem of 
audience identification was settled: 
there was a definite musical “me,” 
with which to identify, a certain type 
of styling that one knew one could 
expect whenever seeing Diahann 
Carroll. 

As a performer, one is affiliated 
with the make-believe and the dra- 
matic. Theatricality is appealing and 
effective; for it colors and dramatizes 
life and thus gets the most powerful 
results. Lighting, costuming and mu- 
sical arrangements must be an ex- 
tension of the performer. They are, 
of course, only finishing touches to 
the essential talent and personality 
of an artist but, if not fitted proper- 
ly ang tailored to the individual 
needs, all the lighting effects in the 
world aren’t worth the money Con 
Edison charges. 

Costuming is another important 
part of the over-all picture. Al- 
though, in my particular act, I do 
not use many costume changes, a 
nightclub entertainer must find a 
gown that is dramatic and effective 
and one that satisfactorily suits the 
mood of all the numbers she inter- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 


EDUCATION 


THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 


Open classroom doors to all the world..via RCA Electronics 


Think how effective you can make classes in music, dramat- 
ics, languages, speech, reading . . . with an RCA Victor 
Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder. It records and plays with 
the fabulous fidelity of stereo or monaural tape. There’s 
no fussy tape threading; cartridges just snap in and play. 


The RCA Victor Portable Stereophonic ‘Victrola’ plays 
music or the spoken word with remarkable realism. ‘‘Lift- 
away”’ speaker lid with second speaker slips off in an instant. 
4-speed manual changer is easy to use; dual amplifier saves 
space; featherweight tone arm and stereo pickup give excel- 
lent frequency response. 


The RCA Victor Marquis AM-FM Radio brings all the inter- 
est of educational broadcasts right into classes. Built-in 
antennas pull in powerful signal reproduced with perfect 


balance by exclusive ‘“‘Golden Throat’? Tone System. Uni- © 


tized FM tuner has exceptional sensitivity, cuts signal drift. 


For more information on these and other RCA electronic 
products, just send the coupon. 
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Educational Services, Dept. 32 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
Please send me complete 
RCA Aids to Education catalog! 


Street. 


City Zone State 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 
Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
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Practice Makes Perfect? 


ROBERT PACE 


ACH fall, a host of youngsters 

4 once again dust the ivories and 
try to pick up where they left off 
with their piano lessons the preced- 
ing spring. Some are a bit reluctant, 
while others seem to have been re- 
juvenated by the summer vacation. 
But all in all, time has been good 
to their attitudes—if not quite so 
good to their performing abilities. 
In truth, most of them have suffered 
from that all-too-common summer 
disease, lackapracticitis. 

Besides these seasoned veterans, 
there are the countless new students 
who anxiously await a chance to be- 
gin piano lessons and to take their 
turn at the keyboard. Such an air of 
anticipation pervades their young 
lives during those first weeks! Just 
the mere fact that they are going to 
Mrs. Jones’ house for that first les- 
son seems to signal a very special 
event. Even to the casual ‘observer, 
it must be apparent that “music 
hath charms” to engender this won- 
derful spirit and eagerness to learn. 

And so our fall season starts with 
great expectations, high hopes and 
generally good feeling. This is as 
it should be. Yet what happens dur- 
ing the next few months is really 
what counts in the long run. Why 
do so many students lose interest 
and drop music lessons after a few 
months of study? Where a feeling of 
eagerness and interest existed at the 
beginning one may soon see lethargy 
or even open hostility toward music. 
Why? Is it that the student is un- 
musical and simply “lacks what it 
takes?” Or has he just had poor in- 
struction? These are both possible 
explanations but I dare say that 
more often than not they are only 
an “easy way out.” As important as 
aptitude and competent instruction 
are in musical accomplishment, there 
is still another factor which may be 
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even more important—and certainly 
cannot be overlooked. That factor 
has to do with the prevalent human 
urge to “get something for noth- 
ing.” I am not referring to an ex- 
penditure of money, but rather an 
expenditure of human effort on the 
part of parents and students. By mu- 
tual agreement they must see that 
lessons are adequately prepared each 
week. This comes under the inele- 
gant heading of practice, and there 
seems to be no way to get it for 
nothing. 

For the purpose of discussion, let 
us assume that the students under 
consideration here are neither un- 
usually gifted nor are they . slow 
learners at school. They are prob- 
ably just average. In the same re- 
spect, let us assume that our teacher 
is neither the big name “person- 
ality” type, nor is she without 
some formal musical training. She 
launches her young students on what 
should be a long, profitable and gen- 
erally pleasant musical voyage. But 
almost inevitably this journey is 
fraught with obstacles which could 
cause it to end in musical disaster. 
Even at best, studying music re- 
quires effort and momentary sacri- 


fices which may well create conflicts. 


Consequently we actually find some 


well-intentioned yet misinformed 
parent counselors advising against 
music study in genera] and piano les- 
sons in particular. The unfortunate 
fact is that these people are merely 
treating a symptom, not a cause, and 
by their irresponsible advice do a 
great injustice to untold thousands 
of young students each year. 

As a matter of fact, this article was 
prompted by a column recently ap- 
pearing in a local paper and written 
by just such a counselor. The title 
of the article was, “Music Hath 
Charms, But Not When Forced.” 
The author was propounding her 
ideas, which were both psycholog- 
ically and musically unsound. At one 
point she stated: “Most parents look 
upon musical study as a solemn duty 
in order that their children may take 
their places in that cultured group 
who love music. They must learn to 
play, whether they enjoy it or not, 
because that is the road to future 
appreciation.” It is my observation 
that this is rarely if ever the case 
these days. Later this statement was 
made: “I know too many persons 
whose liking for music has been 
shattered by forced practice of some 
instrument they hated. I have known 
fully as many persons who played 
no instrument, nor even sang, but 
whose love of music was deep and 
sincere.” Instead of this being the 
case, the common complaint J have 
heard from young adults is, “If only 
my parents had kept me at it! I'd 
give anything to play an instrument 
just for my own pleasure.” 

It is only common sense to realize 
that a teacher’s instruction can be 
no better than the quality and, to a 
certain degree, quantity of daily 
preparation by the student. If we ex- 
pect a student to do daily prepara- 
tion, is that bad? And just how many 
8 and 9-year-olds actively seek out 
more intellectual tasks to do in con- 
trast to physical play? Is it bad if 
we remind a child of an obligation 
and see that he fulfills it? Or does 

(Continued on page 79) 
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New York Chooses 


Winter Studio 
for School System 


Largest U.S. school system selects Winter over other 
makes on basis of ruggedness, tone and price 


Behind the scenes of this story 
lie the people for whom the 
Winter Studio K is designed — 
children. Children, whether in 
the East or the West, who are 
basically the same... who love 
to play the piano with gusto, love 
to pound almost as much as play. 


Music teachers know this pain- 
fully well. They know a school 
piano has to withstand the “Tor- 
ture test” of youthful enthusi- 
asm. That’s why so many insist 
on the Winter Studio K — the 
piano made expressly for school 
use. 


It’s the only piano featuring 
exclusive Unitized Construction. 
Extra long bolts embrace the 
back, pinblock and plate, securely 
locking them for the life of the 
piano by specially designed caps. 
This locked-in construction 
means locked-in durability, re- 
sulting in a shock proof, sway 
proof piano, so rugged it stands 
up under constant use (and 
abuse) years longer than com- 
parable makes. 


And extra ruggedness is only one 
of the Studio K’s many bonus fea- 
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tures. Its Resotonic Tone offers 
your students the latest advance- 
ment in tonal engineering — the 
responsive direct blow action, 
balanced tension scale, and plate 
‘of almost Grand size give excep- 
‘tional clarity and richness of tone 
throughout the entire range of 
the keyboard. 


Best of all, you’ll find the Studio 


K costs no more than ordinary 
studio pianos. Why not let your 
local Winter dealer show you first 
hand. Write today for his address 
and a free brochure. 


WINTER 


NEW YORK TORONTO 
33 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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RICHARD 


HEN we agreed to add to our 

choir an instrument called the 
B-flat contra-bass clarinet, little did 
we know how complicated and far- 
reaching the results would become. 
It was an experiment in every sense 
of the word. Many questions im- 
mediately arose: What music should 
we use? What would the sound be? 
Where should we put the instru- 
ment? Would it be a clarinet solo 
with choir accompaniment? Would 
this destroy the choral sound? Would 
this new sound antagonize the tra- 
ditionalists? Is this just a “gimmick” 
or is it a profitable experience for 
our choir? These and many other 
questions had to be answered. 

In planning our first program with 
the contra-bass clarinet we decided 
to present two selections of varying 
types to show the possibilities of the 
instrument with choir: first, a com- 
position requiring technical skills in 
articulation with the voices in a mov- 
ing bass melody, interwoven with 
melodies and harmonies in the up- 
per voices, and secondly, a song built 
with vertical harmonies, a straight 
up-and-down four-part selection. In 
both cases the B-flat contra-bass 
clarinet was to double the bass part 
an octave lower. 

Our next immediate question was: 


Richard Gaarder is the director of choral 
music at the Mary D. Bradford High School 
of Kenosha, Wisconsin. Some time ago Vito 
Pascucci, President of the G. Leblanc Cor- 
poration, gave him the suggestion which 
produced the results described in this arti- 
cle. The first choral arrangements including 
the B-flat contra-bass clarinet were made 
by Dr. Lucien Cailliet, well known as a 
composer and all-around musician, who is 
also the Leblanc Educational Director. 
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GAARDER 


A Choral Contra-Bass Clarinet 


Where do we put the instrument in 
the choir? Two possibilities pre- 
sented themselves: In front of the 
choir as a solo instument? No, this 
was not to be a solo instrument, 
but an additional part or section ad- 
ded to the organization, thus mak- 
ing the choice an obvious one— 
place the instrument in the section 
of the choir that it was complement- 
ing. As we use the traditional place- 
ment of sections, with the sopranos 
in front of the basses on the di- 
rector’s left and the altos in front 
of the tenors on the right, the B- 
flat contra-bass clarinet was assigned 
the position between the tenors and 
basses in the back row. This central 
placement insured the audibility of 
the instrument to all members of the 
choir. 


Playing Position 


At this time a totally different and 
unexpected problem presented it- 
self. The contra-bass clarinet, being 
a large and unwieldy instrument, 
was designed to be played ,by the 
performer in a sitting position. As 
the choir, when performing, uses 
standing risers, a stand had to be 
designed and built to accommodate 
the instrument. 

Any misgivings that we had about 
the “new sound” not being a true 
choral sound were promptly dis- 
pelled when, after our first perform- 
ance, we heard comments by band 
directors as: “I didn’t even hear the 
clarinet, but I knew it was there.” 
“Was your choir wired for sound?” 
“The sound seemed much larger 
than in the songs where the clarinet 
wasn’t used!” Choir directors were 


equally enthusiastic about this new 
addition to the choir family: “It 
gives greater depth than was ever 
before possible with vocal groups.” 
“A boon to high school choirs who 
lack solid low basses.” 

Some of these comments prompted 
us to dig deeper into the scientific 
and technical backgrounds of this 
“new sound.” The B-flat contra-bass 
clarinet is a comparatively new in- 
strument, having been invented in 
France in 1910 and introduced in 
this country with the Damrosch or- 
chestra in 1925. The instrument has 
been marketed in America only 
since 1948. The addition of the 
contra-bass to the vocal soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass brings the choral 
group to within one voice of du- 
plicating the entire compass of the 
orchestra or band, lacking only the 
highest voice, the sopranino. The 
most important aspect of this ad- 
dition is not that we in choral mu- 


sic can emulate a band or orchestra, 


but that by doubling the bass, es-~ 
pecially an octave lower, we are in 
reality strengthening the foundation 
of the music. It has been demon- 
strated that although any tone, high 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Nowes design, most advanced construction! Sturdy, glitter- 
colored plastic body with gold finished flanges and parts. 
All-weather head never affected by dampness. 12 coiled wire 


Complete drum outfit consists of : 


Mastro Snare Drum, 14’’x 612" 


e Easy to Erect Tripod Stand 
e@ Set of Drum Sticks snares with automatic snare release. Internal tone control. 
© Set of Jazz Brushes The Mastro Drum can be played by anyone, anywhere, for 
© 10” Turkish Style Cymbal the greatest enjoyment with music! 
© Swivel Cymbal Arm ; Four gold-glitter colors: Gold, Red, White, Black 
e Easy to play Instruction Book 
e Carrying case No. MD-30 No. MD-20 
Complete Outfit Drum alone (sticks & book) 
Sales appeal ad mats available $2995 list $] 995 list 


in two sizes. 


Order NOW from your dealer or write 


FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MFG. CO., INC. 
3040 Webster Avenue, New York 67, N. Y. 
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HE term “supervision” has 

been used and still is used to 
mean many things when applied to 
music in schools. In some instances 
a person who teaches all the music to 
all grades in one elementary school 
building is called a “music ‘guper- 
visor.” In other instances, a person 
who heads a large city school music 
department, who does chiefly ad- 
ministrative work and who has little 
or no contact with actual teaching or 
teachers, is also called a “supervisor.” 
We often encounter other terms such 
as co-ordinator, consultant, specialist, 
on call supervisor, resource person- 
nel, helping teacher, etc. 

There should be no confusion be- 
tween the terms music teacher and 
supervisor. Naturally, a music teach- 
er is one who teaches music, and all 
other terms certainly should imply 
an ability to actually teach music. It 
would be hard to imagine a con- 
sultant or a co-ordinator or a super- 
visor who couldn't do a fine teaching 
job. 

Literally, supervision just means 
“Overseeing the work of others,” 


Dr. Morgan, Professor of Music Educa- 
tion at Northwestern University, is one of 
imerica’s best known music educators, a 
Past President of the North Central Divi- 
sion of MENC, with six years of service on 
the Conference’s Research Council. She 
edited the MENC Source Book No. 1 and 
“Music in American Education,” Source 
Book No. 2, and, with her late husband, 
Dr. Russell V. Morgan, wrote “Music Edu- 
cation in Action,” soon to be republished 
in a revised edition by Neil A. Kjos. Mrs. 
Morgan has recently returned from a world 
tour which included the meeting of the 
International Society of Music Education 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


chool Music Sup 
as of Today 


HAZEL NOHAVEC MORGAN 


which indicates quite clearly where 
the responsibility lies. However, the 
development of the meaning of the 
word as applied to music supervision 
is quite interesting and needs to be 
understood so that each of you may 
decide exactly where your situation 
fits in this line of development. 

We all know that the pendulum 
never swings to one extreme but 
what it swings back. So, where are 
we now and what are the trends and 
thinking about music supervision in 
public schools? 


All-Around Teaching 


The concept of the self-contained 
classroom has been posed and im- 
plemented by administrators and 
other educationists. I will admit that 
this concept has many sound and 
logical bases. Actually, I have never 
known a time when it was not con- 
sidered desirable for classroom 
teacher to teach everything to a 
room of children. I’m for it—within 
its recognized limitations, and, as a 
music educator, I’m glad for this 
situation which has caused colleges 
to offer more music training for all 
elementary teachers, even though I 
know it has thrown a panic into the 
hearts of some elementary teachers 
on the job who feel inadequately 
prepared to teach their own music. 
If we can be patient and keep our 
eyes on the good outcomes, the cause 
of music as a part of all education 
can be enhanced by this self-con- 
tained concept. With adequate help 
in music available (and I must 
emphasize this point!), still 
leaves the elementary teacher in 


charge of and responsible for the 
music learning which takes place, 
and this is as it should be. 

Now I would like to be practical 
and mention some ways and means 
for helping to improve music teach- 
ing. I hope that whatever the title 
of your position is, my comments 
will have some bearing upon the 
work you do. 

Please keep in mind that accord- 
ing to present-day school practices, 
the principal is usually held re- 
sponsible for the quality of instruc- 
tion which takes place in the school 
building to which he is assigned. 
This could give rise to a problem 
for the music supervisor who has the 
responsibility for music classes but 
who feels a lack of authority or back- 
ing to carry out a proposed program. 
In most instances where a subject 
supervisor is employed, a co-opera- 
tive plan functions where the prin- 
cipal and the supervisor jointly ac- 
cept responsibility and support each 
other in achieving desired goals. In 
some instances a subject supervisor 
is employed to be a sort of assistant 
to the principal as far as the music 
goes. Recent experiences have caused 
me to believe that a big majority of 
administrators are quite aware of the 
importance of the arts along with the 
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stress on science, mathematics and 
languages. Many of them know a lot 
about music and they are strong 
allies of music education. We should 
not be offended when they demand 
that we do a good job. 

Also, keep in mind that I have no 
quarrel with those who believe that 
music 7s a special subject, requiring 
a talent, training and know-how not 
to be expected of the average class- 
room teacher. I would be the first to 
admit that there are a few certain 
facets of music which can be taught 
by anyone—for example, the words 
to America. But if music is to be 
meaningful to every child, this is not 
enough. I believe firmly that a spe- 
cially prepared experienced 
music person, a real music educator, 
should be available to help provide 
resources, to plan, to evaluate and 
demonstrate, to suggest new and dif- 
ferent materials and techniques, and 
to stimulate and encourage. 

The qualifications of a music 
supervisor may be found listed in 
various places. I like the one usually 
used, and it has only six broad areas 
of competency against which each 
one of us can measure ourselves. 
They are: 1. Demonstrated success as 
a teacher; 2. Adequate degree of 
maturity; 3. Personal qualities which 
indicate good human relations; 4. 
Recognized skill as a musician; 5. 
Professional training above that of 
the average teacher; 6. Broad educa- 
tional understanding. 

The services which may be given 
by the person who has the above 
qualifications may be utilized in 
some instances only when the class- 
room teacher requests assistance. But 
my experience with “on-call” situa- 
tions is that the one who is good at 
teaching music makes the calls while 
the one who really needs help rarely 
asks. This may be due to fear of 
exposure; or lack of realization that 
help is needed—or the good teacher 
wants to be better. 

The dictatorial days of supervision 
are past in school music even though, 
if you look for it, it can be found 
functioning quite neatly in certain 
administrative areas. 

It would be foolish to imagine 
that much would be accomplished in 
any activity which involves people 
working together, without leader- 
ship. No school music program will 
flourish where intelligent and over- 
all planning is not done. Where the 
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elementary is not integrated with the 
secondary plans, where the instru- 
mental is not integrated with the 
vocal, momentum for outstanding 
music work is lost. Real leadership 
is not undemocratic. 


Visiting Classrooms 


I would like to comment briefly 
on classroom visitation. To know 
exactly and first-hand what takes 
place makes visitation necessary. Un- 
less there is a logical reason to do 
otherwise, I do not approve of un- 
announced visits. I think there is 
something desirable about letting a 
teacher put a best foot forward. Cer- 
tainly no supervisor desires to catch 
a teacher off guard nor to base an 
evaluation upon an isolated or acci- 
dental visitation. Of course, neither 
does a supervisor want to listen to a 
parroted or rehearsed lesson, On the 
other hand, a proper esprit de corps 
between the teacher and the con- 
sultant will cause the teacher to be 
prepared to show her problems so 
they may be understood, discussed 
and future steps decided upon. The 
problem belongs not only to the 
classroom teacher but to the super- 
visor as well. The problem is a com- 
mon one for both of them and if 
this is well understood, a fine work- 
ing atmposhere prevails. The teach- 
er’s goal should not be to please the 
supervisor but to do as fine a piece 
of music teaching as possible. If the 
teacher does this, automatically the 
supervisor will be pleased. 

Now as to conferences, which may 
be either group or individual. One 
of the finest biblical admonitions is 


—Decoration by Sam De Cesare 


“Come, let us reason together.” But 
a conference takes time! This must 
be made available — a time when 
intensive but unhurried thinking 
can be done, when no other re- 
sponsibilities are pressing for atten- 
tion. To often the classroom is visited 
and the teacher has no idea where 
she succeeded or failed. She is left 
dangling. We all know that uncer- 
tainty can be worse than knowing 
negative facts. I believe in stressing 
successes rather than weaknesses. Too 
often supervisors spend conference 
time entirely in pointing out the 
dleficiencies, but I believe it is equal- 
ly important to bring out the suc- 
cesses and high points of each teach- 
er. This concept is opposed to the 
practice of spending the major por- 
tion of time and thought upon weak 
spots which results in a general level- 
ing off to a rather low quality. Re- 
member that there is such a thing as 
intelligent dissatisfaction. 

Another important aspect of su- 
pervision is the closeness with which 
you keep in touch with the grass- 
roots of the situation. Some super- 
visors let themselves get so far away 
from the heart and feel of the class- 
room (perhaps unconsciously, or due 
to forgetfulness, or age) that they are 
not aware of the weight of a full day 
with a roomful of youngsters. They 
forget how they reacted to super- 
vision when they were being super- 
vised, 

There are methods which are used 
quite universally for certain types of 
supervision, such as bulletins and 
news letters, which tell of new books, 
suggested music literature, current 
musical events, etc. This method of 
spreading information might be ex- 
tended to basic  course-of-study 
changes and the like. Many super- 
visors prepare suggested reading 
lists of books for use at various grade 
levels, and of recommended radio and 
television programs or new record- 
ing releases. 

A supervisor who has a very nice 
singing voice made discs of songs 
which her classroom teachers said 
they had trouble teaching. These 
were left permanently in the room 


and the children enjoyed learning 


the songs from the recording. An- 
other supervisor similarly used tapes. 
Tapes are so flexible in their use 
that I would suggest that you not 
only use them yourself but that you 
‘(Continued on page 86) 
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ERCUSSION has come into its 

own. Percussion players are 
equally recognized musicians, Com- 
posers are making greater use of per- 
cussion and are very carefully ap- 
plying all symbols of music notation 
in their percussion scores. A wealth 
of percussion music exists, and more 
such works are being written today 
than in all the combined years of 
our instrumental history. Percussion 
ensembles are actively bringing per- 
cussion music before the listening 
public by performing in concerts and 
making percussion music available 
on recordings. The music schools 
have recognized the need for proper 
training and have set up appropriate 
curricula for the careful education 
of the percussion student. 

The turn toward extensive use of 
percussion has been explained by 
some as the only remaining avenue— 
the “last frontier”—for instrumental 
exploration. Others attribute this 
revitalized interest to the need for 
adequately expressing the emotional 
turbulence of the present, and the 
past three decades as well. Still 
others believe it may be a natural 
reversion to primitivism: a comple- 
tion of the eternal cycle, ever present 
in the arts. It seems logical to be- 
lieve that perhaps all of these con- 


Paul Price—percussion performer, lectur- 
er, author of percussion texts and record- 
ing artist—is conductor of the Paul Price 
Percussion Ensemble and instructor in per- 
cussion at the famous Manhattan School of 
Music. He is also editor of the publishing 
firm, “Music for Percussion,” and recognized 
as an eutstanding authority in this field. 
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siderations are equally responsible 
for bringing percussion into the fore- 
ground. 

For many years percussion was 
relegated to military bands and 
drum corps. It was used in the or- 
chestra most often to bring to mind 
military associations. Most 18th and 
19th century composers used percus- 
sion for artificial and aften non- 
artistic purposes. The long-reigning 
fad for “Turkish” music (triangle, 
snare drum, cymbals and bass drum) 
influenced composers to add_ this 
popular use of percussion, but its use 
was considered quite “savage” and 
“oriental” by the critics of that era. 

During and following World War 
I, composers became interested in 
existing popular forms of music 
(jazz) and made use of percussion to 
make manifest some characteristic 
devices. This practice led directly to 
employing percussion instruments 
for their own intrinsic tonal values. 
Contrasting percussion sounds were 
used melodically and harmonically, 
expanding the available range of in- 
strumental tone colors, and making 
possible a more realistic program- 
matic description and expression of 
our times. 

Percussion ensembles have accom- 
plished much by bringing percussion 
music to more people, and at the 
same time have provided an incen- 
tive for composers by having their 
efforts rewarded by performance. 

Although percussion music began 
to make its appearance in the early 
1930's, its most effective impetus was 
directly provided by the formation, 


and especially the accrediting, of per- 
cussion ensembles by schools of mu- 
sic in 1950. Percussion ensembles and 
percussion music, although serious 
in nature, obviously have a popular 
appeal and have actually been re- 
sponsible for bringing new listeners 
into the concert hall. 

Important strides are being made 
in percussion education. Those areas 
of teacher training and, subsequent- 
ly, proper student training, are be- 
ing given more thought and atten- 
tion. The commercially imposed 
shackles of rudimental domination 
are slowly being discarded. While 
rudimental training is needed for 
proper snare drum performance, it 
is basic, and represents only a small 
portion of correct musical percus- 
sion education. 

We now recognize, at the college 
level at least, that students must 
acquire a complete percussion edu- 
cation by carefully studying all ma- 
jor facets of percussion, i.e., drums, 
timpani, xylophone, etc. In addition, 
percussion students are exposed to 
traditional styles, contemporary de- 
vices and all the important symbols 
needed for proper interpretive ex- 
pression and musicianship. 

Percussion has now arrived at mu- 
sical recognition for the performer, 
careful writing and scoring, many 
percussion ensembles, many percus- 
sion compositions, and thoughtful 
consideration for the percussion stu- 
dent. All these facts lead directly to 
greater pleasures for the listener, and 
fresh, new, exciting developments for 
the art of music. >>> 
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If the strain of monthly recitals has you in a spin....If your dream of smoothly polished 
student performances has become a nightmare.... HERE'S HOPE! 


Two outstanding solo series that are so effective it seems impossible they could be so 
easy to teach e Success will be yours, parents will be proud, students will glow with 
achievement. 


FOR THE BEGINNER 


Breeze-Easy Recital Pieces (With Piano Accompaniment)... . . $1.25 each 
Trumpet * Alto Sax * Flute * Clarinet * Trombone (Baritone) 
Compiled and arranged by JOHN KINYON 


FOR THE BEGINNER TO EASY-INTERMEDIATE 


Music for Everyone Series (With Piano Accompaniment). .... . $1.75 each 
Clarinet * Trumpet * Alto Sax * Tenor Sax * 


Trombone (Baritone) 
Flute (New) * Violin (New). $1.95 each 


Your enthusiasm for this series which represents the best in musical literature has 
prompted the addition of solo supplementary work for the flute and violin. 


Check your dealer before your next recital 


Depi 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION: 619 W. 54th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The Controversial 8 


v 


FTER attending a recent wood- 

wind recital presented by high 
school students studying with a 
friend of mine, I heard the follow- 
ing remark as the audience filed out: 
“Well, the flutes and clarinets were 
good, but why do they ever put 
those terrible saxophones on_ the 
program?” This sort of remark fre- 
quently sets the scene for many dis- 
paraging comments to follow. But, 
even though it is not a stranger to 
our sight, very few of us have heard 
the saxophone played as it was in- 
tended, in an artistic, musicianly 
manner. The saxophone is quite 
capable of all the nuances of the 
violin, piano, or any other musical 
instrument. And it has many excel- 
lent qualities of its own, not found 
in another instrument. 

But, with all the abuse the saxo- 
phone receives from poor musicians, 
most of us associate the sax with 
wild jazz bands and foul-sounding 
beginners. Very few persons have 
heard the instrument in the hands of 
artists such as Marcel Mule of the 
Paris Conservatory, or many of the 
fine American saxophonists who are 
teaching in the United States. Why 
is the instrument so _ ill-used? A 
quick look into the history of its 
invention and its inventor may show. 
The saxophone is the only wood- 
wind instrument which was_ in- 
vented with a clear purpose in mind. 
It was originated from a mature and 


Doris E. Anderson, who holds degrees 
from the University of Michigan and North- 
western University, also served for two and 
one-half years as Band Director at Niles 
Jr. High School in Niles, Michigan. She 
has been a serious saxophone student for 
some 15 years, working under such instruc- 
tors as Laurence Teal, Cecil Leeson, Sigurd 
Rascher, Joseph Erskine and Dwight Dailey, 
and soloing for William D. Revelli and 
John Paynter. 
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Doris E. ANDERSON 


well thought-out idea. Adolphe Sax, 
an instrument maker in Dinant, 
Belgium, invented the saxophone in 
1840. Sax’s basic purpose seems to 
have been to unite the flexibility of 
the strings, the power of the brasses, 
and the colorfulness of the wood- 
winds in one instrument. Introduced 
into the French Army banas on July 
31, 1845, the saxophone was official- 
ly registered on June 22, 1846. It 
was first used in a symphony or- 
chestra in 1844. 

Although the saxophone is a very 
beautifully-toned instrument, it is 
the most abused instrument the 
world has ever known. Adolphe Sax 
never dreamed that his invention 
would be as popular as it is today, 
nor did he believe it would be so 
maligned. Its ease in learning to play 
has contributed greatly to its dis- 
repute, for easy things are usually 
done badly; the saxophone is usual- 
ly played poorly. A very simple in- 
strument to pick up and play a lit- 
tle, it is extremely difficult to mas- 
ter. When it was found that the 
fingerings and embouchure of the 


axophone 


saxophone were not too complicated, 
and tunes could be played on this 
instrument more quickly than on 
others, the saxophone caught on and 
gained in popularity. Many unem- 
ployed musicians in the 30's 
switched to sax and played it quite 
badly. But they got jobs with dance 
bands, and the nation heard those 
terrible sounds. 

To produce a good, full tone on 
the saxophone requires a fair volume 
of wind, together with a looser lip 
than is desirable for clarinet, in 
spite of the general similarity of the 
two mouthpieces. Doubling on saxo- 
phone and clarinet is a common 
practice today. Because of its loose- 
ness of embouchure, the saxophone 
allows considerable flexibility of in- 
tonation, and is readily adaptable to 
music based on either the natural 
or tempered svale. It can be plaved 
in tune by an artist, or horribly 
“off” by a beginner. In comparison 
with the technical problems of most 
of the winds, the saxophone’s are 
simple and regular. The first register 
from low Bb to C an octave above 
is composed of fundamental sounds 
produced by a simple and consistent 
system of fingering. The second 
register, from D to C, follows in 
octave harmonics which are fingered 
as the fundamentals, but with some 
increase of lip and diaphragm pres- 
sure. The four highest semitones are 
produced by special keys placed near 
the top of the instrument. They are 
sounded as octave harmonics, though 
the fundamentals from which they 
are derived are not usually em- 
ployed, since these notes are already 
duplicated and better produced as 
the first four semitones of the sec- 
ond register. Gaps in the harmonic 
scale are bridged by the key mechan- 
ism which regulates the length of the 

(Continued on page 89) 
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a recording of such unique importance that no school library is complete without it 


THE NINE SYMPHONIES OF BEETHOVEN CONDUCTED BY DR. BRUNO WALTER—IN STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


The nine Beethoven Symphonies are basic to a well-rounded = _—an invaluable teaching aid—containing critical notes, 
musical education. Now, Columbia Records has recorded _— photographs and previously unpublished drawings, reviews 
them in stereophonic sound, with the orchestra under the = by Beethoven’s contemporaries and present day figures, 
direction of Dr. Bruno Walter—who has been conducting —_ thematic index and analysis and discussion ofeach symphony. 
these symphonies for 66 years. Available now at record dealer’s everywhere! 

These matchless performances come in seven 12” @) records, = D7S 610 $41.98 (stereo) 

handsomely packaged and complete with a 48-page booklet _— Also available in regular high fidelity. D7L 265 $34.98 


[COLUMBIA RECORDS 


Bex thoven Readey 


® “Columbia” “Masterworks” @ @ Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, inc. Prices are suggested list. 
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BARRY MORELL 


RE you one of those young peo- 
ple who feel that your future 
lies in music? Have you been lauded 
for a nice voice, good stage presence, 
playing an instrument? Or perhaps 
you compose, write or dance and are 
positive that the next thing to do is 
to show your talents to the world? 
First of all, don’t rush. Think over 
very carefully what you are planning 
to do and evaluate your talents. To 
put it bluntly, are you really good 
enough? More people compete for 
less openings in the arts than in any 
other profession. You not only need 
great natural talent but careful pro- 
fessional training. 

If you are just out of high school, 
it would be wise to go on to college. 
Don’t worry about missing anything 
because, if you are truly ambitious 
and can prove your worth, the world 
will wait for you. You should plan 
your career from that moment. 
Choose a school with an established 
reputation in your field of endeavor. 
With your major chosen in the field 
of music that you plan to enter, you 
will have considerable leeway in 
your minor subjects. Now your 
choice must be very careful. Remem- 
ber that when you finish college 
there may be long years ahead of 
more specialized study and — the 
hardest time of all — the long wait 


Formerly with the New York City Opera, 
Barry Morell is now a leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan, where he sang seven roles 
during his initial season—equaling the 
record set by Caruso and Edward Johnson 
in twenty-two performances. Mr. Morell has 
specialized in the Puccini operas and is 
well known for his Pinkerton, Cavaradossi 
and Rodolfo, as well as Alfredo in Verdi's 
“Traviata” and the Duke in “Rigoletto.” 
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for things to happen. 

You cannot live on dreams; you 
have to make a living. Not only will 
you have to support yourself but you 
have to pay for all those classes you 
will be taking. Most important, your 
future is at stake. You may have a 
great deal of talent but the breaks 
may not come—and luck and timing 
are deciding factors especially in the 
field of music. On the other hand, 
after several years of trying you may 
find out that you just do not match 
up with your competition. What 
then? 


Thinking Ahead 


There is no need to despair be- 
cause you have wasted so many years 
chasing a dream. Nor should it be 
necessary for you to look ahead at 
what seems like a bleak and empty 
future. Learning to think ahead is a 
prerequisite for those of us who plan 
toward a career in professional mu- 
sic. Always remember that there are 
two (or more) roads to success. 

As an opera singer, I entered one 
of the raost difficult professions. 
With only about a half-dozen, full- 
time opera companies in the country, 
there are comparatively few oppor- 
tunities for opera singers. We in 
opera not only compete with home- 
grown talent but with some of the 
finest European singers. Many of our 
young singers, discouraged by wait- 
ing, go to Europe, where their 
chances are greater, or leave opera 
for musical comedy or television. 
Undismayed by these odds, scores of 
new singers audition every year for 
the few openings at the “Met.” 

When I began my formal study as 


a singer I had already completed my 
military service and had attended 
courses at Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic. Soon after that I came under the 
guidance of a very wise teacher, 
Giuseppe Danise, a noted singer 
who knew all the pitfalls of my 
chosen profession. After hearing me 
sing he said, “I’m not sure what can 
be done with your voice but I want 
you to take a regular job and come 
to me during your lunch time.” He 
made no promises and I realized 
that I had a long road ahead. 

I worked in a textile firm and ar- 
ranged with my employer for a long- 
er lunch hour by putting in extra 
time in the evening. I did every- 
thing from running errands to sell- 
ing merchandise. Each week part of 
my salary was put away for tuition 
—an investment in the future. I 
studied and worked this way for six 
years and, as I developed as a singer, 
I also learned a trade. Perhaps I 
was lucky to achieve success in opera 
but I shall always remember Danise’s 
advice: “Prepare for the day when 
you may not be a singer.” These 
years were my personal insurance 
for success; I was able to pursue my 
dream while leading a normal life. 
I-married and became a father; I 

(Continued on page 92) 
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MAGNA FEATURES: Individually 
hand fitted keys, Articulated C#, B, Bp 
and G# keys. Booster spring on G# 

key. Simple, positive octave mechanism. 
Securely locking mouthpipe. Hard, 
durable alloy keys. Finest quality kid 
pads. Tone boosters on pads. Natural 
placement of keys. Removable coat guard. 
Adjustable key guard bumpers. Rust 
resistant steel springs. Beautiful engraving. 


The Magna is new. And it’s a Martin through 
and through. An exquisitely beautiful instrument 
that you will know by this mark of Magna f. 
Once played you will know it by performance 
... by the way it supports and encourages 

your full talent. The Magna speaks fluently 

in tones both compact and dynamic to 

meet today’s demands of tone color and 
meticulous intonation. Plan now to enjoy a new 
and delightful excursion in sound with the 
Martin Magna. Your Martin dealer can 

arrange for this exciting moment. See him soon, 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Accordion Psychology 


Betty MCCUTCHEON 


O one can deny the physical 

handicap problem is a burden- 
some load to carry. However, it is 
true that human beings know main- 
ly self-imposed limitations. Some of 
the world’s greatest artists have 
hurdled severe physical handicaps. 
Beethoven became stone-deaf before 
middle life and Alec Templeton, our 
contemporary pianist, is blind. It is 
only the man who is willing to make 
the effort in the face of difficulties 
who will progress in any field. 

Unfortunately, little is asked or ex- 
pected of handicapped people. They 
are in a sad “privileged” class by 
themselves — one of the loneliest 
spots imaginable, but in many cases, 
a prison without locked doors if 
they only realized it. Bodies can be 
limited but a healthy mind cannot 
be held. 

“But I’m not talented; I’ve no 
flair for music,” says the man in the 
wheel-chair. There he sits. True, he 
can’t walk, but his hands are un- 
impaired. Still, he is bored,—and 
plagued with endless empty hours. 

So was I, once, but now I’m trying 
to learn to play the accordion all 
over again. I really hadn’t learned 
to play; I was just a beginning stu- 
dent five years ago when a serious 
illness interrupted me. Brain damage 
erased every note of music from my 
memory. My hands are impaired and 
because of the numbness of one and 
the weakness of the other, I was long 
convinced the accordion was mennes 


Betty McCutcheon was at the 
University of Washington and worked as 
an executive secretary before becoming 
handicapped by brain damage during sur- 
gery (embolism). In her rehabilitation proc- 
cess she has moved from handicap to 
strength with the help of the accordion, 
having recently graduated from braces to 
crutches. 
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my ability. But I’ve decided it’s not. 
I had, and still have, such an in- 
tense desire to play, I determined at 
least to try. I knew my eyes could 
guide my blurred fingertips and I’d 
learn to play slow, dreamy music, 
which I happen to prefer. 

And the man in the wheel-chair 
says he “isn’t talented”. Is that a 
“must” in learning to play for pleas- 
ure? Everyone can’t be a Dick Con- 
tino. Most of us just want to play 
for our friends and ourselves, any- 
way. If the man has empty hours to 
fill, he is fortunate to have the time 
for practice, for isn’t practice the 
secret of musical proficiency at all 
levels? I can’t deny a strong desire 
in any direction is the best. self- 
starter known, but accomplishment 
is a “chicken and egg’ riddle. The 
urge doesn’t necessarily have to come 
first—it can arise with progress. As 
for talent, William Hazlitt, the Eng- 
lish critic and author, said, ““Talent 
is the capacity of doing anything that 
depends on application and in- 
dustry; it is a voluntary power, 
while genius is involuntary.” The 
man in the wheel-chair isn’t expected 
to be a genius! 

In my case, I may fail miserably 
in my attempt to play the accordion 
again, but my efforts are based on 
my mental attitude—my potential 
ability, not my disability. The wil- 
lingness to try must come from with- 
in and when that willingness exists, 
the motivation is so powerful, bar- 
riers fall. Opening my own thinking 
to accommodate that willingness 
been a hard lesson I’ve onlysi 
ly begun to learn. My 
teacher has a blind student—a tiny 
little girl five years old. Pandy was 
born blind and simply isn’t aware 
of her limitations® and so is not 


bound by them. She thinks the ac- 
cordion is fun, so she wants to play! 
Perhaps you think my handicap 
problem is not too serious if my 
fingers would begin to work on the 
keyboard and buttons just because 
I suddenly wanted them to. They 
aren't functioning in a normal fash- 
ion by any means and my progress 
is extremely slow, but they are be- 
ginning to allow themselves to be 
trained because my mind has taken 
control and made me want to try. 
I haven't set my sights on owning the 
biggest accordion on the market 
either. When the time comes to make 
my selection, I think I’ve learned to 
be realistic enough to choose a light- 
weight instrument I can handle. 
How much pleasanter therapy the 
accordion is than dull finger-wiggling 
exercises! I long to help the man in 
the wheel-chair envision the rich re- 
wards that could be his in filling his 


.empty hours with the study of mu- 


sic and to realize the pleasure he 
‘could find in the effort. I like the 
thought that Sidney Smith, the fa- 
mous English clergyman, expressed 
when he said, ‘All musical people 
seem to be happy; it is to them the 
engrossing pursuit.” >>> 
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M ANY personal conferences and 
telephone calls and letters 
from mothers to music teachers 
point to the recognition by mothers 
that something, but they know not 
what, should be done by parents to 
prepare the very young child for the 
time when he will begin taking mu- 
sic lessons. Some of the questions 
most often asked are: 

1. Can taste be formed even be- 
fore my child takes music lessons? 
If so, how? 

2. Should I let my little 7-year- 
old girl in the perpetual-motion 
stage begin piano lessons? I was 
started very young, but never play 
any more. 

3. Should I let my 10-year-old 
boy spend all his playtime practicing 
his violin instead of playing games 
with his playmates? We are sure he 
is not a prodigy, but believe he has 
exceptional interest and talent. 

1. Should we let our sons con- 
tinue piano lessons (as some of ow 
friends have their boys), though 
sports have taken all the time here- 
tofore used for piano practice? 

When women take their mother- 
hood as the greatest teaching job on 
earth for these early formative years, 
they know that from infancy the 
child is learning the ways of his 
world from everything he sees, hears 
and feels around him, and that this 
is the priceless opportunity for the 
mother-teacher to expose him to 
everything fine in the family herit- 
age and in the community environ- 
ment. Though his eyes and ears are 
at first passively receptive, some chil- 
dren are walking and talking at ten 
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The Child Prepares 
for Music Lessons 


JOSEPHINE K. R. DAVIS 


months, proving that active imita- 
tion has taken over by then and that 
the child is ready for positive learn- 
ing and doing. 

The forming of taste is a delicate 
thing, for once in a long while even 
conditioning a very young child will 
seem to have had no effect except 
to rouse an unmistabable irritation 
between the mother and child be- 
cause of deep personality differences. 
In such a case perhaps the father or 
some other member of the family, 
or a friend, can supply the opening 
wedge. Here the mother would be 
wise to make sure she knows the 
child’s tendencies, take an interest in 
them and intermingle music indi- 
rectly but often with them, making 
music seemingly incidental, but defi- 
nitely there. This should build a 
bridge of congeniality between 
mother and child of lasting benefit 
to both; and, since imitation is 
childhood’s strongest trait, he may 
begin to imitate what he hears. 


Start and Finish 


Music is a “natural” at the be- 
ginning and the close of the day. 
If the child has to be wakened 
(more often, he wakens you!) it can 
be done correctly by the mother sing- 
ing softly a simple little song such 
as Wake up, little Mary or Awake, 
my love; or by mother-made songs 
with allusions to his pets and to 
things he will like to be up and do- 
ing; or by playing a cheerful record 
such as Strauss’s Blue Danube, 
Rameau’s La Joyeuse (harpsichord) 
or his La Poule; or Rachmaninoft’s 


—Sketch by Lee Smith 


Op. 32, No. 5, for harp and flute. 
The main thing to remember in 
making the choice is that the selec- 
tion should be of pieces having a 
fairly even level of volume and pitch 
so as not to frighten the child with 
ultra-sensitive ears. It could be fun 
to have one certain piece or two 
which would signify the time to get 
up, and, another two or three which 
would indicate bed-time. After a 
hard day of play it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to unwind enough to go to 
sleep immediately upon going to 
bed, and then songs sung in a soft, 
low voice will have a power of their 
own to induce relaxation and sleep. 
Hymns are particularly good if hap- 
py ones are chosen (teaching here a 
little religion too), and special days 
may be given their appropriate mu- 
sic. The child’s own instrument or 
records may be used with such pieces 
as Humperdinck’s Prayer from Han- 
sel and Gretel, Offenbach’s Bar- 
carolle, the waltz from Tchaikovsky’s 
Swan Lake Ballet; Saint-Saens’ Le 
Cygne, Grieg’s Cradle Song Op. 68, 
No. 5 and Schumann’s Slumber 
Song, Op. 124, No. 16. But on the 
whole, the mother’s own singing, as 
long as she can carry the tune, is the 
most effective because she can modu- 
late it as she sees its effect and can 
switch to something more conducive 
to what she is trying to bring about. 

There are times all through the 
day when music works more effec- 
tively than any other device to bring 
about a certain end. The nursery 
rhymes are priceless when it comes 
to song accompaniment to every-day 

(Continued on page 90) 
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instruments on film 


The making of a band instrument is brought vividly to life in this interesting 
film. As the student goes on a conducted tour of the Olds factory, he sees 
an instrument grow from raw metal to final form in the hands of master 
craftsmen. Just as surely his respect for his Olds instrument grows. 


Olds was honored by presentation on Richfield Oil Company's TV 
‘Success Story’’ series. The kinescope of this show on 16mm sound film 
is available to schools and may be obtained through your Olds dealer 

or by writing to us. 


F.E.OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


FPS. Also available—the always popular ‘‘Concerts on Film"’ starring Rafael Mendez and his Olds trumpet. 
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The instrument, too, 
is a teacher! 


builders of the complete range 
of open pipe voices =—the name to remember in flutes, 
piccolos, alto flutes, En soprano flutes 


W. T. ARMSTRONG CO., INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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A CHORAL CONTRA-BASS CLARINET 


(Continued from page 22) 


or low, will produce overtones, the 
lower the fundamental tone is, the 
stronger and richer will be the over- 
tones it produces. Therefore, the 
B-flat contra-bass clarinet, playing an 
octave below the bass voice, pro- 
vides the fundamental sounds to the 
choir’s harmonic series, amplifying 
the low register to an extent never 
before possible, and since the clarinet 
tone bears the closest resemblance to 
the human voice in all registers, the 
listeners are not even aware of the 
instrumental aspect of the sound. 
The above reason, coupled with the 
fact that the B-flat contra-bass clari- 
net is the strongest instrument in 
the contra-bass register capable of 
prompting the harmonic series, is 
ample answer to the oft-asked query, 
“Why not use a string bass, tuba or 
contra-bassoon?” It should be noted 
here that when played alone, the 
pitch of the lower tones is hardly 
detectable by the human ear, but 
when associated with its first har- 
monic (one octave higher) the lower 
note becomes quite clear and the 
combination very sonorous and har- 
monious. 


After this innovation had been in- 
troduced to the listening public, we, 
as music educators, began to wonder 
if it was just a “gimmick,” an “at- 
tention-getter”, or if this was a 
worthwhile project which would 
benefit our pupils in some way. To 
our repertoire of songs for “choir 
with B-flat} contra-bass_ clarinet” 
were added two more selections 
which made use of the range of the 
instrument. One was a sacred song 
derived from the liturgy of the Rus- 
sian church which called for three 
bass parts, the bottom of which 
doubled the first bass and the middle 
one providing the fifth of the chord. 
The clarinet was given the lowest 
part by itself and for the first time 
my choir members heard the full 
depth of Russian music as it should 
be heard. In still another type of 
arrangement, a concert version of an 
old standard in the field of popular 
music, the clarinet was given a com- 
bination of parts, to wit: its own 
part on wide spread chords of eight 
to ten notes and at other times dou- 
bling the bass an octave lower. Again 
the results were very plain, that 
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without the instrument this would 
have been “just another song” to 
high school choirs. Almost every a 
cappella singing group has a pitch 
problem. Many times a director has 
said, “So what? Nobody in the au- 
dience carries a pitch pipe!’ While 
the contra-bass is definitely not a 
crutch, the presence of the instru- 
ment forces concentrated listening 
on the part of the singers to in- 
sure proper intonation. 

Our experience with the contra- 
bass had shown us that one of the 
principles of orchestration must be 
observed in its use with choir, ie., 
it is not desirable to double the bass 
an octave lower at all times. Just as 
the string basses in an orchestra do 
not always double the cellos, here, 
too, the contra-bass should help to 
create the correct timbre of the com- 
position by occasionally playing in 
unison with the basses. Variety in 
the use of the contra-bass should be 
observed. Actually the best rule to 
follow in making your own arrange- 
ments would be that what you hear 
should govern its use and function. 

In conclusion, I would like to sug- 
gest, that if you want to get a new 
and very real thrill from and for 
your a cappella choir, you draft a 
member from the band and try a 
B-flat contra-bass clarinet accompani- 


ment. >>> 


MY MUSICAL ME 
(Continued from page 18) 


prets. Simplicity is the key-word in 
designing such a gown, and I depend 
on color and fabric for a surprising 
share of the total effect. 

It may seem ridiculous to become 
engrossed in seemingly small details, 
but these so-called “little” details are 
what lend the polish (and morale) 
to an entertainer’s act. A good voice 
is of the utmost importance, but it 
needs something else to give it a 
communicable individuality—an ad- 
ded note of difference. Concern. for 
the complete project, even to the 
most minute detail, is what gives an 
artist a certain flair—the specialized 
touch that can be a calling-card to 
success. >>> 
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The instrument, too, 
is a teacher—facts 
to consider when choosing 

a flute... 


g o learn accuracy and speed 


demands as much of the machine as 
it does of the typist. That’s why most 
schools select their classroom equip- 
ment from established, dependable 
brand names such as I.B.M., Reming- 
ton-Rand, Burroughs and the like. For 
the machine, too, is a teacher — and 
top quality not only inspires the high- 
est standards of performance — most 
often it actually pays for itself in 
greater efficiency and lower cost of 
upkeep. 

There is a close parallel in ‘music. 
Here the instrument plays a vital role 
in teaching crisp, clean technique, 
beautiful tone and accurate intonation. 
Without a correctly designed and 
properly made instrument, the ob- 
stacles to learning may well prove in- 
surmountable. 


In the popular priced flute field, one 
name has consistently (and for over 
25 years) earned the confidence and 
respect of conscientious teachers every- 
where. In this same field flutes come 
and go — but Armstrong continues the 
standard by which most teachers who 
know instruments measure quality and 
value. 


Send for complete catalog 
and your free subscription 
to Flute Forum —the new 
Armstrong magazine devoted 
entirely to the flute and flute 
playing. You are cordially 
invited! 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
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The Waltz Kin g 


BERDINE SUTCLIFFE 


HE famous musician and his 

son, who later became “King 
of Three-quarter Time,” stood fac- 
ing one another. To the son it was 
a moment of triumph which had 
followed years of poverty, struggle 
and hardship. The father of Johann 
Strauss, Jr., inflamed with anger, 
glared at his son. How dare this 
boy humiliate him before the people 
of Vienna and Europe, where he, 
Johann Strauss Sr., had been known 
as the greatest composer and orches- 
tra conductor! The 19-year-old Jo- 
hann had made his public debut, and 
overnight Vienna was captured by 
his personal charm and musical 
genius, while throughout the years 
the boy’s father had remained in 
ignorance of his son’s musical aspira- 
tions. The instantaneous success of 
his namesake was a great shock to 
the senior member of the Strauss 
family. 

In the years that followed, Johann 
Strauss, Jr., became known as The 
Waltz King. Though he did not 
originate this type of music, he com- 
posed nearly 400 waltzes during his 
fabulous career. It was more than a 
century ago that he caught the magic 
of a river in Vienna, and thus cre- 
ated the graceful cascades of the age- 
less and most celebrated of all 
waltzes, The Beautiful Blue Danube. 

The King of Three-quarter Time 
was born in Vienna in 1825. He was 


Berdine Sutcliffe is currently associated 
with the C. P. MacGregor Recording Stu- 
dios of Los Angeles, where her duties in- 
clude the editing of radio scripts for the 
Publicity Department. Many of her articles 
have appeared under the Unity Publica- 
tions imprint; she is a member of the Pro- 
fessional Writers’ League of Los Angeles 
and the Writers’ Market League. 
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a man with a forceful, dynamic per- 
sonality, who possessed a_ natural 
talent for being a leader among men. 
He was a handsome man, who re- 
sembled both his father and mother. 
From his father he inherited his 
musical ability and pallor; from his 
mother he inherited large, dark, 
gleaming eyes, a prominent chin, and 
jet black, curly hair that continued 
to stay that color when, according 
to calendar years, his well-waxed 
mustache and hair should have been 
silver. Like his music he was ever 
youthful, despite the fact that he 
was 74 years of age when he died 
in June, 1899. 


Childhood Ambition 


Even as a child Johann junior 
loved music! His greatest desire was 
to become a famous conductor and 
violinist like his father. Yet he never 
received encouragement or help of 
any kind from him. And because his 
father wanted him to become a 
merchant his most cherished desire 
was shared only with his mother. 


One day when little Johann stood 
in front of the mirror in his bed- 
room, playing the violin and imi- 
tating his father with great enthusi- 
asm, the elder Johann walked into 
the room unexpectedly. He was both 
shocked and infuriated by what he 
saw. Herr Strauss grabbed the violin 
out of his son’s hand and proceeded 
to question him severely. Then he 
hid the violin in an old closet and 
locked the door. However, the fol- 
lowing day the boy’s understanding 
mother replaced the violin with a 
new one. 

At the tender age of 6, Schani, (a 
nickname for Johann) wrote his first 


—Sketch by Richard Loedere» 


composition. He was a lovable, sen- 
sitive child, whose childhood was 
very unhappy, due to the selfishness 
of his father who deserted his family 
when the boy was quite young. With- 
out his father’s knowledge, the 
courageous, ambitious boy, who was 
continually faced with poverty, gave 
piano lessons to children in his 
neighborhood, so that he would have 
the money to pay for the lessons that 
he received from his father’s con- 
certmaster. 

With the help of his devoted 
mother and, at a time when he was 
unable to conceal his intense love 
for music any longer, Schani made 
plans for his first public appearance, 
which took place in Vienna, October 
15, 1844. That night he became his 
famous father’s greatest rival! His 
performance was in direct opposi- 
tion to his father, who was the idol 
of all music lovers throughout Vien- 
na and Europe. While he played 
not only his own waltzes but also 
those of his father, the eminent mu- 
sic critics and socialites recognized 
his rare musical artistry. That mem- 
orable occasion was the beginning 
of a spectacular career that con- 
tinued throughout his entire life- 
time. 

Gradually, the feeling of bitter- 
ness which the father had held to- 
ward his son changed into one of 
admiration. For mutual friends daily 
reminded him of Schani’s outstand- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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BACK SCHOOL! 


| BAND | 


WALT DISNEY 
CLASSICS 


Quickstep Band Book 
Marching Band Arrangements 
by PHILIP GORDON 


. Whistle While You Work 

. Heigh Ho 

. One Song 

Some Day My Prince Will Come 
With a Smile and a Song 

I'm Wishing 

When You Wish Upon a Star 

. Bluddle-Uddle-Um-Dum 

. Give a Little Whistle 

10. Who's Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf? 
11. Mickey Mouse's Birthday Party 
12. Lullaby Land 

13. When | See an Elephant Fly 

14. Spring Is in the Air 

15. Three Cheers for Anything 


Parts 50¢ — Conductor Part $1.25 
(Request Sample Cornet) 


| CHORAL COLLECTION | | 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HI 
IN SONG 


(with optional Bass) 


by LOIS AND RAYMOND RHEA 


15 choral arrangements of appeal to young 
people — with program notes. This book has 
been written especially to meet the need of 
young tenors and basses with limited range. 


Price $1.00 


| STRING ORCHESTRA | 


WALT DISNEY 
CLASSICS 


for String Orchestra 
Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 
Easy arrangements of tunes from the world- 
famous WALT DISNEY productions—PINOC- 
CHIO, SNOW WHITE, MICKEY MOUSE, 
DUMBO and others. 


Instrumentation 


Advanced Violin — Violin A — Violin B — 
Viola — ‘Cello — Bass — Piano — Full Score 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 — Full Score $3.00 
(Request Sample Violin A) 


BAND METHOD 


GUIDE TO 
THE BAND 


by FRANK ERICKSON & CLARENCE SAWHILL 
Book 1 Beginner — Book 2 Intermediate 

Trains students for band and ensemble play- 

ing as well as develops individual players. 


Request brochure of actual demonstration of the 
method “A New Concept in Training the Beginning 
Band.” 

Parts 85¢ — Conductor's Manual $4.00 


| STRING METHOD 


Beginning String Musicianship 


and 


Intermediate String Musicianship 
3-way Method 
Individual — Class — Ensemble Instruction 
by IRVING CHEYETTE & EDWIN SALZMAN 
Parts 85¢ — Conductor’s Manual (to both books) 
$4.00 
(Request sample Violin part to both books) 


136 W. 52nd St. Bourne. ime. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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OR most boys, the voice “change” 

begins about their seventh 
school year. Their voices begin to 
get heavier and they find difficulty 
in singing the high tones they have 
thus far accomplished. Some voices 
lose clearness even in talking. This 
causes a general disinterest in sing- 
ing and is one of the best reasons 
today for the lack of male members 
to be found in the choirs of our 
schools and churches. 

When the boy is outside the class- 
room, he has little trouble singing 
the latest popular recording. He 
merely sings the tune in his own 
vocal range. Therefore, the main 
“problem” often rests with the teach- 
er and his inadequate knowledge of 
the boy’s changing voice. 

The sympathetic, understanding 
teacher will cause the boys to under- 
stand this “voice change” as a period 
of growth toward manhood, elimi- 
nating any possibility of an all 
too frequent “T-can’t-sing-any-more”’ 
complex. 

To be of maximum benefit, the 
teacher will have the essential knowl- 
edge and the boy’s confidence during 
this mutation of the voice. He will 
know it is not generally wise to ad- 
vocate the non-use of the voice dur- 
ing mutation, but will guard care- 
fully against its misuse. Maintaining 
a “singing posture,” soft singing, and 
restricting this voice to its natural 


A graduate of the University of Wichita, 
Mr. Roe is now Minister of Music of the 
Birchman Avenue Baptist Church. He is 
presently working toward a Master’s Degree 
in Sacred Music at the Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and offers his own observations con- 
cerning the changing voice of the adolescent. 
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compass will prevent overforcing. 
Soft singing within the natural range 
of the voice will never harm, while 
loud singing will immediately lead 
to disaster. 

In a class with many changing 

voices, the teacher will find: 

1. Those with decidely changed 
voices (the boy bass). 

2. Those which can be classified 
neither tenor nor bass. (The 
“youth voice” which sounds 
neither like a boy’s nor a man’s 
voice and has a limited range.) 

3. The voice which is called alto- 
tenor or cambiata. (A very 
temporary voice.) 

4. Rarely, a few tenors who will 
remain tenors. 


The problem is to encourage 
groups two and three to find their 
adult voices. 


Teacher’s Responsibility 


The teacher will be alert to detect 
any feeling of those boys who may 
resent being helped. One teacher's 
over-anxiety may “scare” the young 
singer away from music more readily 
than another teacher’s lack of proper 
guidance. Frequent voice testing is 
necessary if the teacher and pupil 
are to know and understand the 
progress of the change. Also, when 


this is done, the pupil can be as- . 


signed a new voice part when the 
need arises. 

The wise teacher will know the 
four stages of the boy’s changing 
voice. 

1. At first the boy will begin to 
lose his high tones and_ there 
will be a noticeable strengthen- 
ing of the lower tones. The 


span of his voice generally is 
C, third space, treble clef, 
down to A, second leger line 
below this staff. 


. Secondly, the voice acquires a 


heavier quality. 


. The third stage is the most 


obvious change of the voice. It 
is the most difficult period dur- 
ing mutation. The frequent 
octave “breaks” are many times 
so embarrassing to the possessor 
of the voice that he is afraid to 
try to sing or speak in public. 
It is at this point that many 
boys exclaim “I just can’t sing 
any more.” 

Through frequent testing, the 
teacher will know when this 
period has arrived and_ will 
change the “discouraged yo- 
dler” to the voice part he can 
sing with ease. In this third 
stage, the compass is generally 
about an octave, sometimes be- 
ing only five or six tones. G, 
second line, treble, is usually 
the highest, with the lowest 
tone an octave lower. (Some 
voices change as quickly as in 
two weeks, while others have 

(Continued on page 46)’ 
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Musical Instruments 


for the Church 


ALFRED NEUMANN 


HE sounds of the timbrel and 

harp, brasses, cymbals and 
strings referred to in Scripture are 
seldom heard in churches today. One 
might think this was one of the lost 
arts. The anthems of praise and ex- 
altation we perform on most days 
of worship (with choir and organ) 
are certainly adequate. However, if 
instruments would make that praise 
much more effective, why not use 
this seldom-heard addition? 

The finest church music comes 
from the periods when churches fre- 
quently used instrumental accom- 
paniment. Gabrieli wrote for many 
combinations of instruments, organ 
and choir, which reflect a fabulous 
era in sacred music. The next high 
point came with Bach, who used in- 
struments to accompany most of his 
choral music. 

The use of instruments in church 
was evident in America as late as 
1850 in the Moravian Church, which 
brought from Europe much of the 
choral tradition that America had 
in its early years. The archives in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania and Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina (the two 
centers of the Moravian Church in 
the United States) are full of an- 


i/fred Neumann's choirs and brass from 
Christ Congregational Church, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, have been heard on 
NBC's “Great Choirs of America” and will 
be featured each Sunday in October on 
NBC's “National Radio Pulpit.” Mr. Neu- 
mann graduated from Davidson College 
and the University of Michigan and has 
arranged numerous anthems and chorales 
published by the Brodt Music Company. 
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thems and hymns with parts for 
strings, winds and _ brasses. 

Perhaps the blame should fall on 
the modern age of invention and 
push-button craze that the United 
States has developed. With the ad- 
vent of electricity came the great 
organs which now imitate anything 
from the piccolo to the tuba, and 
other instruments in the worship 
service have nearly become a thing 
of the past. I fully realize that when 
churches present special concerts of 
oratorios and Requiems, instrumen- 
talists are imported from the com- 
munity. That is fine. But where are 
the people within the church who 
should be playing, and why is not 
music of the scope of ihe sacred 
concert presented occasionally at the 
regular service? True, it is becoming 
more and more popular to use a 
trumpet or two for Christmas and 
Easter. Must we reserve these excit- 
ing sounds for only two occasions 
per year? 

I should like to share the basics 
of my own method of rounding up 
available students of strings, wind, 
brass and percussion in my own con- 
gregation, which represents a typical 
American church of only average size 
and resources. 

Step I was to find available play- 
ers. I had to find out if an instru- 
mental program was possible in the 
first place. The players would have’ 
to be fairly competent and depend- 
able. They would have to possess a 
good sense of pitch and tone quality, 
for nothing is more exposed than a 
poor instrumental sound during a 


worship service. So, after days of 
checking, inquiring and auditioning, 
I arrived at the following potential: 
3 violins (two housewives and one 
student); 2 trumpets (both Senior 
High students); 1 French horn 
(Senior High); 1 baritone horn (a 
businessman); 2 trombones (both 
Junior High students with an ex- 
ceptional “ear” and quality); 1 
timpani (Senior High) and | cymbal 
(Senior High). 

As in any voluntary organization, 
you have to do the best you can 
with what is available. I have used 
the violinists for services when the 
brass did not play—for services of 
subdued nature, such as communion 
and memorial days. Since most of 
the sacred brass music available is 
written for two trumpets and two 
trombones (or this combination plus 
extra parts for five and six-part en- 
sembles), I saw the possibilities of a 
fine instrumental group to augment 
the music program. The brass en- 
semble was scheduled to play once 
each month, with an addition of the 
timpani and cymbals at Christmas 
and Easter. 

Step 2 involved rehearsal time. Be- 
cause of school work and community 
activities, the best we could arrange 
was a half-hour rehearsal, scheduled 
just prior to the adult choir rehearsal 
time and overlapping fifteen minutes 
into the choir practice. This enabled 
the brasses to warm up and check 
the music at hand. Because of the 
short rehearsal time, everyone grad- 
ually became conscious of the im- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ghting NEW-VITAL “laterial 


OLLS, arr. by Robert Leist 


THE MARCH OF THE HERALD—10rA110 NICH 
d featuring the Horns and 


d march opening with a stirring fanfare of the cornets an 


* 


brilliant animate 
e Baritone in a stately trio. 
{| Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


Yj 
ALASKA OVER? PHEN JONES Excelent solo fo 
Y 


Gay in th 
Horn, Cornet, Flute and Oboe. 
Full Band $7.00; Symphonic Band $9.50 


THEME FROM CORNWALL— CACAVAS 
rich and full, is further 


Folk-like melodies sparkle in this expressive piece of lyrical beauty. The scoring, 


enhanced by effective counter-melodies. 
Full Band $4.00; Symphonic Band $6.00 


(Concert March) 


peal. Includes a tuneful 


x LOOK FORWARD 
A stately six-eight march for the yo 
Trio and an imposing Bass melody. 

F 


ull Band $3.00; Symphonic Band $4.50 
ference Scores for Ba 


* Send for free "Re 


rogram material designed to TEACH as well as ENTERTAIN — 
HESTRA PROGRAM ALBUM 


Mills FIRST ORC 
tte Mills SECOND ORCHESTRA PROGRAM ALBUM 
d by EDWARD B. JUREY 


Compiled and arrange 
ling to students of various ages. Offers inval- 


wo collections of original, folk and classic material, appea 
t for continued orchestral progress. Each album includes 
ch book favors the 


able ensemble experien 
a Special Beginning Violin and Beginning Cello Book for the young players — ©a 
d stimulating even where the instrumentation may 


open strings. Arrangemen 


not be complete. 
Prices of each Album — Full Score $2.00; Piano $1.00; Pupil’s Books 60¢ each Uy 


PASTORALE SUITE '9 
Will Williams, arr. by Jo Plee 
number with inven- 


LARS-ERIK LARSSON 
A dashing presto alla breve 


A charming suite in three movements, 1) Over- 
ture, 2) Romance—strings alone, and 3) Scherzo. tive contrast in harmony and instrumentation. 
ive A $4.00; Set B $6.00; Set C $8.00 yj 


ung band with melodic and harmonic ap 


ASB A 


nd” brochure ° 


Q 


sy P 


SSS 


XS 


Written in classic style by Sweden's foremost con- 


temporary composers. 
Set A $6.00; Set B $8.50; Set C $11.00. (Each * Send for free 
(sep.) $2.00 “Reference Scores for Orchestra” brochure ° 


Set includes Full Score); Full Score 


Gy Yi A unique concept in Band Collections — 
TRI-PURPOSE BAND 
Y 


A collection of folk and popular melodies effectively arranged for: 
§OLOS FULL BAND ENSEMBLES 


arts include the melody plus the harmony part and the 
be used as solos with UY; 


f youthful selections offered can 
combinations of ensembles (duets, trios, quar- 


program number. 
stimulating musical treat 


WSS 


All players’ P 
wide variety © 
piano accompaniment, in 
tets), or as a full band 

e A refreshing and 


G 
: 
% MILLS MUSIC % Student's Book, each 50¢; Conductor-Piano Accompaniment $1.50 
Write for Sample Bb Cornet 
MILLS MUS 

e NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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O baritone in the last ten years 
has survived more than one 
concert tour without a song of the 
open road in his repertoire. Tenors, 
yes; baritones, no. The tenor has al- 
ways leaned more heavily on such 
popular requests as Trees, The Rose 
of Tralee, Duna, and, in later years, 
Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral. 

True, the baritone has had other 
perennials, but the nature and musi- 
cal content of these has varied con- 
siderably in mood and _ character. 
The mighty Toreador Song seems to 
be slipping, and even now the popu- 
lar baritone is forsaking his Stout 
Hearted Men for the more solitary 
(and more carefree, if we are to be- 
lieve the words) songs of the open 
road. Seldom today, even in produc- 
tion numbers, do we find the bari- 
tone, backed by a ragged male group 
bearing a tattered fleur de lys, the 
tricolor, scythes, clubs and hayrakes, 
extolling the violent resolutions of 
himself and his vagabond cronies, 
and vowing, in a grand finale, for- 
tissimo, to put an end to the despic- 
able, decadent Burgundians by send- 
ing them all straight to you know 
where. Apparently those disturbing 
social differences have been somewhat 
resolved. But basically nothing has 
changed. The open road songs are 
still delivered with the same _in- 
exhaustible, ebullient energy that 
seems periodically to well up to 
overflowing in every baritone. 

This is inevitable, for no tenor, 
no matter how much his neck veins 
swell on the last triumphant note, 
can possibly do justice to the big, 


Emerson §. Van Cleave is a serious music 
educator, officially representing the State of 
Alabama, but also a recognized humorist, 
author of the hilarious “Music Guyed and 
Handy Reference,’ published by Exposition 
Press, New York. His comments on _ bari- 
tones and their songs are obviously not to 
be taken literally. 
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he-man requirements associated with 
the open road and the long, inde- 
terminable tramps across hills, val- 
leys and the vast distances of a young 
country like America. The tenor 
well knows this, and so does the au- 
dience. And so does the baritone— 
and he inwardly revels in his glory, 
despite an assumed sort of grinning, 
easygoing ‘‘Shucks! it’s nothing, 
pardner” attitude. 

It is not his attitude that disturbs 
me so much; it’s just that I don't 
believe a word of any open road 
song I have ever listened to. And 
what’s more, I don’t think he really 
does, either. 

Here are some of the things of 
which he is trying to convince me: 
1) He’s just bummin’ around, free 
as a bird; 2) he eats when he’s hun- 
gry and drinks when he’s dry; 3) 
he enjoys the open sky for a roof and 
the stars for a blanket (or vice versa, 
I never can remember); 4) with chest 


out, head held high and arms swing- 
ing, he just walks mile after mile, 
striding confidently on as he sings 
(a song of the open road, I presume, 
in which he constantly reminds the 
dull, static world of the items I have 
just mentioned). 

A very pretty picture, isn’t it? 
Well, let’s check up on the prog- 
nosis of this pedestriatic wanderer 
with the pastoral larynx. To begin 
with, I have a sneaking suspicion 
that in item one he has two things 
in mind: first, he wants to make me 
feel bad because I have to punch 
the time clock every weekday morn- 
ing at eight; and second, he enjoys 
telling me how free he is on the 
open road and at all points in be- 
tween. 

Free as a bird, eh? If I know any- 
thing about our feathered friends, 
it takes a heap o’ peckin’ and a heap 
o’ pullin’ and a heap o’ gettin’ up 

(Continued on page 96) 


“Man! Dig Those Crazy Lyrics!” 
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says 
Goldman Band 
Baritone soloist, 
Roger Smith: 


“The Couesnon Baritone I play has the 
beautiful full sound and ease of blowing 
I require for exacting solos in the 
Goldman repertoire. I recommend 
Couesnon Brass, without quali- 
fication, for student use, too.” 

Below, Richard Goldman con- 
ducting the world-renowned 


Goldman Band.. Hear them 
on Decea records. 


FAMED FRENCH |COUESNON BAND 
INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE IN UNITED STATES 


For over 130 years, the Couesnon Paris factories In spite of their many outstanding features, Couesnon 
have made superb instruments that are the choice instruments are priced within your budget. Because 
of many famous band soloists. of their superior construction, they will give years of 
satisfactory service. They may be the best instrument 
buy your school ever made. 


Couesnon (say Kwee’non) now makes a full line of 
brass instruments for Gretsch, to conform to Amer- 
ican musical instrument standards. Each is made to Write today for detailed Couesnon catalog; special 
exacting specifications, and of French brass — noted limited offer of complete Goldman Band 1959 Concert 
for its brilliant tonal quality. The workmanship Repertoire and Program Notes, in bound edition. 
and material carry Gretsch’s own written guarantee. Gretsch, Dept. MJ-109. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO., 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. 


Couesnon Trumpet, Bell Front Baritone, Bell Front Alto, BB, Bass, Ej Bass 
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HE blaring trumpets and trom- 

bones of stiff-collared students 
of the early Twentieth Century have 
quieted sufficiently for music instruc- 
tors to catch the soft, controlled 
tones of a new yet effective method 
of brass winds instruction. Led by 
those who have seen the quick rise 
and fall of many talented but poorly 
taught artists, this modern soft touch 
method is ever gaining popularity 
with instructors throughout the mu- 
sical world. Here are but a few of. 
the many advantages which this 
mode of instruction offers. 

The exponents of the touch meth- 
od of brass winds instruction follow 
an axiomatic rule of philosophy: 
Nemo dat quod non habet;—“No 
one can give what he has not.” No 
more is the student told to shatter 
ear drums with the most forceful 
trumpet blasts he can emit. Instead, 
he is instructed to begin softly in his 
lessons, to strive for a soft, well-mod- 
ulated tone. His embouchure is built 
steadily through the tempered, con- 
trolled study of scales. 

The beginner is not expected to 
give forth clarion tones in an effort 
to build a flexible lip. Obviously, in 
order to produce loud, clear tones, 
he must first have a well developed 
embouchuré. A student is not asked 
to give what he does not have the 
ability to give: If he does attempt 
to strain his still undeveloped em- 
bouchure with shrill blasts, he will 
only further weaken it, and possibly 
destroy forever his chances to play 
a brass wind instrument. 

A typical method of instruction 
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The Soft 
Playing 


DEHNERT 


patterned after the soft touch ap- 
proach is outlined below. The more 
naturally adept students would, of 
course, be given a more accelerated 
program. The scales would be in- 
troduced as follows: 

1. The simple diatonic scales, 
watching so as not to let the stu- 
dent strain himself with a too 
ambitious range. 

2. The chromatic scales, in- 
troduced early in order to acquaint 
the student with the fingering 
techniques for sharps and flats. 

3. A constantly increasing range 
of both diatonic and chromatic 
scales. 


Seales and Exercises 


Throughout the weeks of study, 
the student would be given exercises 
which would co-ordinate with his 
scale studies. He would be instructed 
to begin each practice session with 
his scales, and to progress to his 
exercises, allowing his lip rest when- 
ever it begins to tire. 

When playing the scales, the stu- 
dent would be told to play several 
in the following manner: 

1. Begin each note on as soft 
a tone as possible. 

2. Proceed to play the note, in- 
creasing the volume. steadily. 

3. End on as powerful a volume 
as possible, without straining the 
lip. 

At the end of each lesson, the in- 
structor might ask the student to 
play as high a note as he can, as 
softly as he can. In this way the in- 


structor can tell just how well the 
student is progressing. 

This, in the fewest number o 
words, is the soft touch method of 
brass winds instruction. Its growing 
popularity is proof of its obvious ad- 
vantages over the “blast-as-you-go”’ 
method of instruction. Surely the 
soft-touch approach is worthy of 
every instructor’s consideration and 
ultimate adoption. >>> 


THE BOY’S 
CHANGING VOICE 


(Continued from page 40) 


such a gradual mutation they 
are unable to recall their “ex- 
perience” in later years.) 

4. The changed voice is the fourth 
stage. Ordinarily the compass 
will be from middle G or D 
above, down to about A, first 
space bass clef. 


As stated before, voices usually be- 
gin to change in the seventh grade, 
especially during the second semes- 
ter of this year. In the eighth grade, 
changed voices begin to appear, and 
by the ninth, most of the boys’ voices 
have changed. 

The solution of this intermediate 
choral problem lies in the teacher’s 
ability to identify each boy’s. voice 
according to quality and range, to 
classify it accurately (as soprano, 
alto, cambiata or baritone) and to 
select singing materials within the 
ranges of the students themselves. 
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That country music 
really takes over 


when 


“Just bummin’ around .. . ” How that music rolls out, and you find 

yourself hummin’ right along with Jimmy! It takes a Dallape to give Jimmy Dean 
what he wants from an accordion. It answers him fast and easy for a country 
pop tune or a hillbilly ballad, for Dixieland swing or a Sunday evening 

song. It has the rich, beautiful tone and the terrific carrying power that reaches 
right out and talks to millions . . . for Jimmy and his gang, TV’s brightest 
country music stars, number their fans by the million. Jimmy’s Dallape 

is the amazingly versatile Super Maestro, perfected to meet the exacting 
demands of the best and busiest professional artists. 


OALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. + CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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Music for Delinquents 


WILLIAM GOINS 


N the upper part of the Bronx, 
I not far from the home of the 
New York Yankees, lies one of the 
nation’s foremost institutions for 
delinquents—Youth House for Boys. 
Some of America’s most dangerous 
young non-conformists pass through 
the portals of this institution daily. 

Youth House is a transient institu- 
tion which houses delinquents in 
_temporary detention, pending some 
disposition by various social agencies 
and the Juvenile Courts. The boys’ 
tenure may vary from one night to 
six months. Many have had numer- 
ous previous commitments to Youth 
House. 

I accepted a position at Youth 
House as a group worker in its 
recreational department. My  su- 
periors specified their interest in a 
music program that had heretofore 
suffered from the absence of a quali- 
fied musician. My previous musical 
experience had been varied but cen- 
tered more or less around the normal 
child, or non-delinquent. However, 
I was now confronted with such 
extreme personalities as murderers, 
rapists, drug-addicts, gang-lords and 
many other milder types of delin- 
quents, with specific directions to 
provide a suitable music program. 

I shall never forget my initial 
apprehensions as I was being shown 
through the many corridors, dormi- 
tories and recreational areas of this 


William Goins is a pianist and public 
school teacher who has found himself in 
many diversified Capacities as a music edu- 
cator. Aside from concertizing and teach- 
ing, he has served as music specialist in 
both a nursery school setting and at various 
summer camps. He has taught music in 
four major city school systems, including 
New York, and has worked with youngsters 
and music from the pre-school age through 
the college level. His experience at Youth 
House is indicative of his versatility. 
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institution. My future supervisor, 
who was orienting me as a prospec- 
tive member of his staff, wasted little 
time furnishing me with the horrid 
case histories of many of the boys as 
we observed them in various activi- 
ties. He intimated to me the Youth 
House philosophy of non-corporal 
punishment in regard to handling 
the boys, but stressed the boys’ un- 
equivocal tendencies to respect 
“physical strength.” Although I gave 
no impression of “‘physical strength,” 
I remained both optimistic and con- 
fident. For although my superior 
expressed scepticism regarding my 
personal stamina, I knew that I was 
to bring to these boys something 
that they needed, a package of goods 
that would compensate for all physi- 
cal disparity, an equalizer of the 
soul:—music! 


Limited Facilities 


Because of the previous absence of 
a musician on the recreational staff, 
I found the music facilities extreme- 
ly limited. Frankly, I was simply 
given a room large enough to accom- 
modate a group of twenty-five boys 
and a piano. I had no sheet music 
or records, and had no forethoughts 
regarding the boys’ musical interest. 

These youngsters brought to Youth 
House musical interests like those 
that the non-delinquent possesses; 
yet they expressed a much broader 
need and identification with music 
than the non-delinquent. To a large 
degree, their backgrounds included 
years of musical experiences gained 
in their school music program. 

Contrary to my own presumptions 
and my superiors’, “Rock and Roll” 
did not appear to be the sum total 
of the boys’ musical interest. Since 
Youth House represented an inter- 
cultural setting, housing boys of all 


backgrounds, nationalities, races and 
creeds, the musical tastes varied 
widely. 

The boys’ regular school day end- 
ed at 2:45, and from 3:00 until 9:00 
P.M. the Recreational Department 
began its work. The boys travelled 
under supervision hourly and chose 
their own activity. The activities in- 
cluded areas of Art, Arts and Crafts, 
Swimming, Gymnasium, Billiards, 
Television, Music and Games, and 
my own area, which was simply 
known as “Music.” The music and 
games activity included a regular- 
sized juke-box that provided sixty 
selections, and a number of table 
games, including cards. It was in this 
area that all current hit parade songs 
and rock and roll music played con- 
tinuously while the boys engaged in 
various activities. Heretofore, this 
area represented the entire musical 
activity offered by the department. 

Once the boys discovered that a 
new musical activity was in opera- 
tion, they lost no time flooding my 
area. Many came out of curiosity. 
Others were simply desirous of a 
diversion from the routine activities. 
Gradually the new music area be- 
came just as familiar to the boys as 

(Continued on page 71) 
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LES BROWN BAND— All brasses and 
woodwinds are Conn in this famous band. 


CLAUDE GORDON BAND—Al] brasses and 
woodwinds are Conn in this contest winning band. 


DON ELLIOTT 
Conn Mellophone CHARLIE FOWLKES 
Conn Baritone Sax 


BILL HARRIS 
Conn Trombone 


JACK TEAGARDEN 
Conn Trombone 


WENDELL CULLEY 
Conn Trumpet : 
MARS 
Conn Alto Sax 


SELECT YOUR CHOICE 
FROM NEW FULL COLOR“ BAND 
INSTRUMENT DIRECTORY”— 
AVAILABLE FROM ANY CONN DEALER 
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MAYNARD FERGUSON 
Conn Trumpet 
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mountain air!” 


Deep in the land Troquois is a modern 
ing plant where pure MOUNt#IN air is Still further improved 
to an exact moisture content Of 88%. This is where CONN 
clarinets are made. Also, from where they are shipped in 
hermetically sealed packages to preserve their original 
moisture content. Raw material to final packaging, CONN 
clarinets are pampered like royalty..That’s why in test 
after test CONN is chosen as the clarinet with best sound, 
best intonation. See your CONN dealer for free ‘‘ blindfold”’ 
test that will convince you, too. 


4. Final 
inspection 


5. Humidor 
packaging 


THE CONN CLARINET STORY 


is a fascinating color slide presentation of clarinet 
history, of how CONN clarinets are made at New 


Berlin, in the state of New York, and of the testing 


and research necessary to make fine woodwinds. 


Ask your CONN dealer to arrange for a showing in 


your area. This is a free CONN educational service. 
CONN CORPORATION—Elkhart, Indiana 
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CONNSTELLATION 
Bh EUPHONIUM 


Acoustically designed with special 
large-shank mouthpiece, main tuning 
slide trigger, and fourth valve slide 
pull to “flat E”’ for pedal tones. In- 
tonation, especially noticeable in the 
high register, is far superior...a 
scientific breakthrough in brass in- 
strument development. Available with 
bell front or bell up. See your CONN 
dealer, or write. 


OCTOBER, 1959 


A lot of history has unraveled since 1590, when 
Guillaume first introduced his serpent to the 
musical world. It’s even a long time beyond 
1890, when Conn built the first American eu- 
phonium. Now, another revolutionary change 
has occurred in the long life of this instrument. 
Today’s CONNSTELLATION euphonium has the 
most accurate scale ever developed . . . and with- 
out the use of compensating by-passes! This 
new instrument also has the famous Tri-C 
valves that won’t bounce even on fastest pas- 
sages. If you want the ultimate in euphonium 
performance, try the CONNSTELLATION. 
CONN CORPORATION, Dept. J-2310 
Elkhart, Indiana 
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HE object of stereo is, of 
course, to make high fidelity’s 
illusion of reality more powerful and 
convincing. Yet it must be under- 
stood from the start that stereophonic 
reproduction is not necessarily high 
fidelity reproduction. This new ‘ex- 
perience in listening is of real mu- 
sical value only if stereo principles 
are added to the framework of 
quality which has been devised and 
improved on over the years. 
in which respects may the novice 
encounter difficulties? To begin 
with, many newcomers to stereo have 
been disappointed due to their 
failure to appreciate quickly enough 
that stereo’s more obvious effects, 
which can be produced by the cheap- 
est phonographs, are transient excite- 
ments and soon pall. Of course, the 
superficial attractions stem from the 
basic mechanics of stereophony and 
they are much easier to display to 
the newcomer than are the more 
vital aspects of this development. 
And hence the confusion which has 
been evident in some quarters since 
stereo’s commercial debut. Only by 
probing the underlying principles— 
not necessarily a highly technical 
undertaking — can those concerned 


‘ really resolve the problems once and 


for all. Fortunately, an increasing 
number of musicians and technicians 
have found ways of giving the lay- 
man a reasonable explanation of 
stereo. | make no excuse for reiterat- 


Clement Brown has held several appoint- 
ments with internationally known manu- 
facturers of records and audio equipment 
in England. Although primarily a_tech- 
nologist, he is also a keen amateur musician 
and has shared in the activities of music 
societies. He is now working as a technical 
author and consultant and has recently 
completed the first of a series of books on 
electronics, 
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CLEMENT BROWN 


ing, in my own way, some of the 
views already expressed. 

Attempts have been made to dis- 
courage the mistaken belief that 
stereophony gives us three-dimen- 
sional sound. The “3-D” tag has 
already been hung on innocent items 
of monophonic equipment in the 
past; to use it again now shows a 
failure to grasp the nature and 
purpose of stereo. Stereophony as it 
is now presented can fairly be said 
to add one dimension (in view of the 
lateral spread of sound it gives) but 
we are skating on thin ice if we press 
the matter further, Anyway, to be 
surrounded by sound is of doubtful 
musical value. 

Such a misconception may arise 
because of the excellent representa- 
tion of concert hall acoustics which 
can be conveyed to the listener; this 
technique, at its best, produces an 
impression of depth. We are of 
course enveloped in sound—a com- 
plex mass of reflections—when we sit 
in the concert hall. If a recording 
can give us that impression, some- 
thing big has been achieved. Judg- 
ing by the impressions received from 


some recordings, however, the quest 
for depth involves placing the listen- 
er on the conductor’s rostrum. The 
musical executant has to be in that 
position because his job demands it, 
but the music-loving amateur will 
gain nothing from the experience. 
The “best seats” in New York’s 
Carnegie Hall or London’s Royal 
Festival Hall are, you will agree, 
some distance from the conductor. 

Can we conclude, that fine details 
of orchestral layou? are of as little 
importance to the ‘listener as they 
are to most composers? I think that 
we can. We may find that some com- 
posers have ideas about locating in- 
strumentalists for strictly practical 
reasons but this does not alter the 
argument one bit. Perhaps a com- 
poser will eventually be sufficiently 
unprincipled as to compose a work 
intended to exploit only the more 
spectacular properties of stereo. I 
am sure it would be boring as music, 
although, considering the suggestions 
of visual imagery which would re- 
sult, it might well be a success as a 
supplement to visual art in the 
cinema. 

Meanwhile, it is purely incidental 
that the layout of an orchestra can 
be suggested by a recording; it is as 
well if the directional effects are 
unobtrusive. What is of value is the 
illusion of good acoustics—the sheer 
atmosphere—which can be presented 
in the listener’s home. Improvements 
in tonal quality and texture, as well 
as separation of soloists from the 
mass of orchestral sound, are also 
vital—and these benefits are a direct 
result of applying the principles 
which all too often produce the 
gimmicks. There is no need to look 
further to derive full value from 
stereo. Impressions of movement and 

(Continued on page 78) 
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x COLLEGE TUNES FOR BAND x 


GOLIRCE W. S. C. Medley (Containing “Fight Song” and “Alma Mater”) 
Price: $1.50 each 
* Published as a group of three—$1.50 ** Published as a group of three—$1.50 


Walter Beeler's COLLEGES ON PARADE 
32 All-American Favorites 
Specially Arranged for the School Band 
Price: Each book 50 cents 


The "Allen" Official COLLEGE RHAPSODY FOR BAND 
by Phil Lang 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK A FREE ARRANGEMENT BASED ON 
The most complete collection of college songs ever FAMOUS AMERICAN COLLEGE SONGS 
published. . . . Contains more than 80 selections, from Full Band, with full Symph, Band, with full 
all sections of the country—from Alabama to Yale score: $6.50 score: $9.50 
. .. these are the official college and university songs Full Score: $2.00 Condensed Score: $.75 
loved by everyone... pages—$1.50 Extra parts, each: $.50 
TOUCHDOWN The foremost college song hits in a fine accordion Collection. . . . EASY TO 
PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl. . . . 24 bright and spirited selections 
suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner. ..000.0.0000.0......$1.25 
COLLEGIATE CHORALS An authentic arrangement of 32 great American college songs, including 
“On Wisconsin” and many more .. . for male chorus. $ .75 


Send for your catalog of College Songs, Marches, Choruses 
Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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RECORD 


THE VOCALIST OF THE GROUP! 


Each book consists of 10 
outstanding songs arranged 


for ALL instruments with 
Accompaniment 


Solo part with Original Mel- 
ody and Improvised wert 


FREE 33% L.P. Record. 
PRICE $2.00 


PLAY or SING with the: 


RIGHT TIN. ROOF 
ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
OR DIRECTLY FROM US. 
PLEASE FORWARD THE FOLLOWING 
BOOKS AT $2.00 EACH: 
Bb Eb C Bass Clef 
Section Record 
ALL STAR | 
Rhythm Section [] [] 
Record 
DIXIELAND 
All Stor Record [ ] [] [] | 
Volume ! 
DIXIELAND 
All Stor Record ] 
Volume 
NAME 
city ZONE... STATE............. 


_ MELROSE MUSIC CORP. 


31 WEST 54th STREET: NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


CANADA: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue, Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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| THE STUDENT SPEAKS 


N my opinion music is not stressed 
enough in the elementary grades 
and in high school. It is regarded as 
one of the minor subjects not neces- 
sarily taught every day. Now, in this 
modern age, mathematics, science, 
and languages are considered to be 
the most important subjects. But one 
should take into consideration that 
music is a language, even greater 
than all other languages. It is great 
because it is understood by people 
all over the world. 

These are the reasons why I be- 
lieve that music should become a 
much more important subject in 
school. 

—E. B. (High School Freshman) 


FTEN we teen-agers interested 

in music are asked what place 
music can hope to take in our world 
which suddenly has had to become 
so math and science conscious. Al- 
though I am a math major myself, 
I find my greatest joy in playing and 
listening to music. 

In this frantic world, people need 
to realize what a truly exciting ex- 
perience it is to sit back and enjoy 
good music. Not all tastes are the 
same, but music, whether Bach or 
Rachmaninoff, instrumental or vo- 
cal, played by Philharmonic or a 
small school group, holds great pleas- 
ures and joys in store for anyone 
who will take time to listen. 

—B. B. (High School Sophomore) 


WISH our music teacher was a 
better musician and knew more 
about Spanish if she is going to teach 
us Spanish music. She persuaded 
two of us to enter a solo contest this 
summer at a music schoo] near here, 
and she taught us the same songs to 
sing. After we sang, the judges said 
we both made the same mistakes in 
the music and in the Spanish, and 
yet we sang the songs and pro- 
nounced the Spanish words exactly 
as she taught us. It was embarrass- 
ing, and, as I told my friend, it 

wasn’t our fault. 
—D. R. (High School Junior) 


HY is it that one must embark 
upon an educational voyage 
with so little certainty as to the 
quality of travel? Most high school 
seniors choose their college or uni- 
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| cently conducted the world premiere 


versity with little knowledge of the | 
quality of instruction they are to | 


| 
| 


receive. Size of the institution is no | | 


guarantee; past reputation can be | 
misleading; a catalog full of distin- 
guished authorities is no protection | 
against the mediocre guidance of | 
some inexperienced graduate assist- 


ant. | 
With consumers’ reports available | 


for any article of $50 or less, why 
cannot one receive more information 
concerning competitive collegiate 
programs when $5,000 and 5,000 
hours are at stake? 

—E. S. (Graduate Student) 


CAGO’S OPERA | 

UCH artists as Eileen Farrell, 

Birgit Nilsson, Richard Tucker, 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, Leopold Si- 
moneau, Giuseppe di Stefano and | 
others, grace the current season of 
Chicago’s Lyric Opera—October 12 
through November 28th. The reper- 
toire features such popular favorites 
as Ponchielli’s La Gioconda (pre- 
senting Maria Tallchief, principal 
ballerina of the New York City Bal- 
let), Verdi’s A Masked Ball and Puc- 
cini’s Turandot. 


A highlight of the season will be 
the American premiere of the Eng- | 
lish version of Jenufa, by the Czech 
composer, Leos Janacek. The pro- 
duction will be given in co-opera- 
tion with Royal Opera of London's 
Covent Garden. Lyric firsts, but long 
cherished throughout the operatic 
world, are Rossini’s La Cenerentola, 
Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, Wagner's 
Flying Dutchman, Mozart's Cosi Fan 
Tutte and Massenet’s Thais. 

Three important conductors make 
their Lyric debuts this fall: Lovro 
von Matacic, acclaimed for his past 
work at La Scala, the Vienna State 
Opera, and in Berlin; Georges 
Pretre, young principal conductor of 
the Paris Opera Comique, who re- 


of Poulenc’s La Voix Humaine; and 
Joseph Krips, current musical direc- 
tor of the Buffalo Philharmonic and 
regular conductor of the London 
Symphony’s spring season. Italian 
maestro Gianandrea Gavazzeni will 
function as musical director for 
Simon Boccanegra, Cenerentola and 


Turandot. >>> 
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Do We Short-Change 


Our Boy Singers? 


FREDERICK J. SWANSON 


HE schedule looked routine. 
Eighteen girls’ glee clubs to 
hear and rate, so for a solid morning 
I would be listening to an unbroken 
succession of girls. At one o'clock 


| there was to be one boys’ glee club, 


| followed by a 


group of mixed 


| choruses. 


“One boys’ glee club,” I mused. 


_How many years now had I been 
| posing this same question? Eighteen 
| schools found it possible to provide 


choral experience for the girls, only 
one for the boys. Of course that was 
not quite true, for there would be 
12 choirs in which both boys and 
girls would participate on equal 
terms. Or would they? Ruefully 1 
recalled the experience of preceding 
years. Many of these mixed choirs 
would be amply supplied with so- 
pranos and altos, but there would be 
only a few tenors and basses man- 
fully trying to hold up their parts. 

This lack of boy singers in high 


‘| school is a matter of concern to many 


more people than the writer. For 
years now I have heard complaints 
about the poor supply of tenors and 


| basses: at music conventions, in “bull 


| sessions,” 


at summer music clinics, 


_ wherever music teachers talk shop. 


Just how serious is this lack of 
male singers? Year after year, district 
after district, the suspicion has been 
growing that we music teachers have 
been doing a poor job of selling the 


Frederick Swanson is Director of Music 
in the Moline, Illinois, Public Schools, with 
a Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Wisconsin. His interest in the boy voice 
goes back over a quarter of a century, in- 
cluding 15 years of vocal teaching at the 
junior high school level. He is director of 
the Moline Boys’ Choir, now in its tenth 
season of concertizing. His doctoral dis- 
sertation, “Voice Mutation in the Adoles- 
cent Male,” summarizes the results of ex- 
tensive research into an improved method 
for directing the singing activities of junior 
high school boys. 


male half of our population on the 
benefits and joys of singing. But 
suspicion is not fact. 

One good way to find out is to ask 
those who can tell. We started with 
the district music contests in Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Iowa. This was 
easy, for each district had printed 
schedules and the contest chairman 
could send copies. All we had to do 
was a simple counting job. Here is 
a table showing the number of boys’ 
and girls’ choruses in these states. 
Boys’ Girls’ 

51 283 

50 264 

48 184 

26 95 
180 434 

60 146 


Wisconsin 1956 
Wisconsin 1957 
Illinois 1956 
Illinois 1957 
Iowa 1956 
Iowa 1957 
415 1406 
To spread ourselves out a bit, lest 
our three “home states” might be 
peculiar in this problem, we drew 
two more states out of the hat. Ohio 
and Oklahoma appeared in the 
draw, so we asked for current contest 
programs and compared again. We 
found that in Oklahoma there were 


Totals 
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40 boys’ choruses to 154 girls’ cho- 
ruses (approximate ratio of | : 4) 
while in Ohio there were 49 to 99 
(ratio 1 : 2). Combining these with 
the totals above, we came out with 
an over-all ratio of about 2 : 7. 


We noticed that not one district | 


in all these states and years had the 
ratio of 1 boys’ chorus to | girls’ 


chorus. Of course there were no dis- | 


tricts where the boys outnumbered 
the girls. 

It occurred to us that we had only 
explored one part of our music situa- 
tion. Maybe these boys’ choruses 
were big and the girls’ choruses 
small. And the mixed choirs made 
up of both boys and girls might even 
things up. So we took a list (alpha- 
betical) of all the high schools in 
Wisconsin and checked every tenth. 
We sent to the music teacher in each 
selected school a returnable post 
card with five questions: 


‘A. How many students in your 
school? 

. Is there a chorus for boys only? 

. Is there a chorus for girls only? 

. Is there a mixed chorus? 

. What is the total number of 
boys and of girls participating 
in high school vocal music? 


AHO} 


Co-operation was unusually high. 


| 


Almost every one of our cards came | 
back, filled out. To total the figures | 


from 36 schools was not a laborious 
task. We found that 940 boys and 
2323 girls were enrolled in vocal 
music of some kind. The range of 
boy enrollment was from zero to 55; 
range of girls was from 17 to 150. 


The average number of boys in our | 


36 schools was 26 (standard devia- 
tion of 17) and of girls 64 (standard 
deviation of 28). So we found that 
the picture had not changed much, 


for our ratio was about 2 boys to 5 | 


girls. 

What causes this discouraging dif- 
ference between boys and girls in 
vocal music? There may be several 
reasons, some of them hard to find. 
But we know of two “alibis” that are 
not true and that should be removed 


from the thinking of any serious, | 


sincere music teacher. 

“Our boys are not as musical as 
our girls.”” You must have heard this 
one. Now there simply is no evidence 
to support any such statement, if by 


“musical” you mean native, inborn | 


ability to respond to ordered sound. 
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What Is Choral Art? 


We just heard a fine speaker and artist talk on the subject, “What Is Art?” 
His name is Robert Wolbach, and he is Art Director at The Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 


Mr. Wolbach was talking specifically about painting, but one of his illus- 
trations has pointed meaning for the art of music. 


He said, “You may have had this experience: you go to a commercial 
photographer who takes a dozen pictures, You show the proofs to your friends, 
and they say, ‘They're nice pictures, but he didn’t quite get what you really 
look like.’ 


“Then, sometime at a carnival or someplace, an artist, using four or five 
strokes of the pen or brush, comes up with a sketch that makes your friends 


say, ‘He really caught you. 
Mr. Wolbach is not “agin” photographers, and he grants that many of 
them are artists in their own way. 


Point is, an artist is one who can capture the spirit, or essence, or mood 
of a person, place, or thing, and put it into line, mass, color, or—in our field 
sound, and do it in such a way that people respond to the rightness of it. 


And that’s where you separate the sheep from the goats in choral art. You 
can observe the difference easily in the Shawnee Press Choral Collections for 
Younger Singers. 

There are many choral collections on the market, many of them with just 
as tasteful covers and neat engraving. 


But when youngsters begin to sing from Youth Sings, A Singing Bee, 
Songfest, Belles and Beaus, Sugar and Spice, Gentlemen Songsters, or 3 to 
Make Music, there is an immediate, spontaneous, and natural enthusiasm that 


comes into their voices and affects the choral sound. 


If you ask us why or how this happens, we can’t answer. Why do you 
respond enthusiastically to one artist’s sketch and lukewarmly to a photograph 


of the same subject? 


What we do know is that these Choral Collections for Younger Singers 
generate an enthusiastic, artistic response. What more do you need to know? 


If you are not acquainted with ail of them, check the unfamiliar titles on 
the coupon below, send us the coupon, and we'll send you copies “on approval.” 


Delaware Water Gap * Pennsylvania 


Please send by return mail, “on approval,” the following Choral Collections 
for Younger Singers: 


(] YOUTH SINGS, SAB (G 10) 

C] A SINGING BEE, SA (G 11) 

[] SONGFEST, SATB (G 12) 

(] BELLES AND BEAUS, SAT(B) (G 14) 

[] SUGAR AND SPICE, SSA (G 13) 

[_] GENTLEMEN SONGSTERS, TB & TBB (G 17) 
[] 3 TO MAKE MUSIC, SAB (G 18) 
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This sounds suspiciously like ration- 
alization, and any teacher giving 
this “alibi” is on as shaky ground as 
the teacher who says “Our boys are 
not as intelligent as our girls.”” Musi- 
cal ability is not a sex-linked char- 
acteristic of human beings. 

“The people in our community 
look with disfavor on male singers. 
Singing is a somewhat effeminate, 
rather inappropriate activity for 
really masculine boys.” If you be- 
lieve this statement, you might do as 
we did and take a spot survey of 
what the people in your community, 
including your high schoo] students, 
really listen to. 

We started with the ubiquitous 
juke-box, figuring that the record- 
ings displayed there are chosen for 
their appeal to the buying patrons. 
Eighteen communities, chosen at 
random, were visited and _ listings 
made of the singers included on the 
machines. Our average turned out 
to be 26 recordings by male singers, 
seven by female singers; the ratio 
of about 4 : 1 was quite uniform for 
all eighteen communities. 

Since the field of “popular music” 
does not give a total picture of per- 
forming artists enjoyed by the pay- 
ing public, a second survey was 
made, this one of concert singers. A 
perusal of the artists listed by con- 
cert managers and agencies indicated 
that male singers are in about as 
great demand as are female singers 
on the concert stage. 

In ensembles a count shows the al- 
most complete monopoly of the con- 
cert field by male choral groups. In 
the popular field, we found an aver- 
age of 14 male quartets to five female 
trios available on juke-boxes. 

It would seem that the American 
public looks with great favor on 
male singers, and any alibi that im- 
plies that a given community does 
not accept male singers nor enjoy 
them is subject to considerable 
suspicion. 

In looking for a cause that may 
stand up a bit better, let’s start with 
the premise that music is for all 
students. Let’s agree that there is no 
sex difference in native ability to 
respond to organized patterns of 
sound. Let’s go along with the idea 
that male singers are as much listened 
to and admired as female singers by 
the American public (perhaps more 
so). Now let’s admit that we are not 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE WALTZ KING 
(Continued from page 38) 


ing achievements. The father then 
offered his son a place in his own 
orchestra. However, the young man 
realized that he had his own career 
to make and, therefore, refused the 
generous offer. From that time on a 
lovely friendship existed between the 
famous father and his son, who later 
also became world famous. 

In 1849, when the elder Strauss 


passed away, Johann junior com- | 
bined his father’s orchestra with that | 
of his own, setting a record of 77 | 
years of continual success for the | 


Strauss orchestra. He then made a 
series of tours throughout Europe, 
which eventually brought him to 
America. In 1872, among other fa- 
mous men, he was invited to play in 
Boston during a musical festival that 
was held in the cause of world peace. 
He accepted the invitation after 
much persuasion and _ performed 
magnificently before an audience of 
100,000 people. 


Johann Strauss, Jr., was known | 


not only for his lovely waltz melo- 
dies in three-quarter time, or the 
lively polkas and mazurkas that he 
composed, but also for the gay, 
sparkling light operas that he cre- 
ated. Among them were Die Fleder- 
maus, The Carnival in Rome and 
The Gypsy Baron. 

When he was 70 years old, this 
great musician wrote to his friend 


Max Kalbeck, “The melodies gush | 


out like fresh water.”” And, because 
he gave freely of his creative genius 
through the poignant yet sensuous 


waltz melodies that are timeless and | 
ageless, his beloved Vienna became | 


one of the greatest music centers in 
the world. 


Community Opera, Inc. of New | 
York lists Die Fledermaus, Butterfly, | 


Il Trovatore, Martha, Romeo and 
Juliet, William Tell, Hénsel and 
Gretel, Amahl and the Night Visitors 


and the American premiere of a | 
Pergolesi opera in observance of the | 
composer’s 250th anniversary. The | 


company, open to all who wish to | 
audition, has presented 225 per- | 


formances of thirty operas during 
the past six years. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR THE CHURCH 
(Continued from page 42) 


Two Sets of o q [ 0 § for all combinations 


Va by CLARE GRUNDMAN 


aN Established Favorite 


portance of arriving on time, and we 
now have prompt attendance with 
an eagerness to rehearse. 


Step 3 might have to do with 
blending. Blending the instruments 
into the service without making it 
seem like a festival or concert enter- 
tainment is all-important. The blend 


Just Published! 


QUIET CHRISTMAS 
3 Traditional Songs 


A Child Is Born 
Lullaby (“In Dulce Jubilo”) 
Our Master Hath a Garden 


Angels We Have Heard on High 
SZ 


Bey 
ristmas or ristmas 4 » 
Choral Arrangements 5286 1963 is achieved when the group is used 
(with Piano accompaniment) SSA ............... 5287 1964 not only in the prelude and anthem, 
.20 each: SATE 5288 1965 but continually during the service, 
Band Full Band Sets ...... 3.50 3.50 
(for Band alone or Symphonic Band Sets. 5.50 5.50 specialty, but an integral part of the 
with Chorus) Extra Condensed Scores  .60 .60 service. of music. A typical service 
(for orchestra alone or Set B (5.5.3.3.3 Strings) 5.25 5.25 —perhaps the Sacred Symphony for 
with Chorus) Set C (8.8.5.5.5 Strings) 7.00 7.00 Brasses and Organ, by Gabrieli. 
(Piano Conductors only, te 75 > i 
no Full Score published) .30 30 (The brasses Se scaten 


inconspicuous place close to the or- 
gan.) My own ensemble plays an 
antiphonal call to worship, with the 
Inc. choir answering from the narthex: 
“Let us worship and praise the Lord. 
Raise your voices now in song!” 


May be performed with combined Chorus, Orchestra and Band 
Write for 1959 Christmas Catalog and Brochure 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. J., N. Y. 
(In Canada: 209 Victoria Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


During the first hymn, the final stan- 


za is raised into a new key and the 
brasses, which have been silent since 
the call to worship, enter for an ad- 
ditional descant for trumpet and so- 
prano. In this way, the sérvice is 
opened with a thrilling splendor of 
praise. 


Adding Brass 
; rass in mind; brass can be added in 
certain anthems where sustained 
Woodwind’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece chords are found or, preferably, 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! waere are faniare-type 
ludes. Then, too, the recessional 
hymn should balance the procession- 
al with brass used on several verses, 
perhaps ending with a descant. 


Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 


refacing job a perfect one. 


Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- Mam 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
course, upon the original quality. 


The person who undertakes such 
a program has all the necessary de- 
tails to contend with, of course. He 
must write out parts for the hymns 
in proper keys for the various instru- 
ments. In my own case, the trumpets 
played the soprano and alto lines; 
the baritone and French horn took 
the tenor; the trombones held down 
the bass. Most important of all, the 
selection of music must be prudent. 
Yt Some music would be disturbed by 
MOUTHPIECE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1919 the addition of instruments, and 


Wa i 6, Dept. A9-59 only certain types of hymns and an- 
codwind 7@ 111 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


HAINSTRUMENT 
MOUTHPIECE 


FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check 
or money order for full amount and complete facing instruc- 
tions (lay ond tip opening or standord facing desired). 


REFACING RUBBER 
OR PLASTIC MOUTHPIECES $4.00 


REFACING GLASS 
OR METAL MOUTHPIECES $3.00 


add 25¢ per mouthpiece for return postage. 


thems are conducive to the addition 
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of brass. Yet, no amount of work is 
too much for the satisfaction of pro- 
ducing a service of music with the 
strength and brilliance that only the 
addition of instruments can achieve. 


IMPERSONATING 
A GREAT PIANIST 
(Continued from page 16) 


portunate event in the creation of a 
motion picture. 

A good share of the work lies in 
the synchronization of the sound 
with the actor’s hands on the key- 
board; close-ups will invariably be 
shot from a variety of angles. Getting 
the movements to create a convinc- 
ing illusion of the actual playing is 
a task that must first be worked out 
diligently by actor and pianist, ex- 
clusive of additional sound effects. 
Then, too, many rehearsals are 
needed in order to achieve the end 
result that will satisfy all in com- 
mand, and it is often necessary to 
repeat the same number or sequence 


TWO VERSATILE BOOKS by Ruth L. Zimmerman 


for 


Orchestra, Band, Small Ensemble, Solo or Duet 


PLAY A SONG OF AMERICA 


A collection of 35 songs including folk songs, minstrel songs, hymns, and 
patriotic songs which are familiar to everyone. Either orchestra or band 
can use the book, or it can be used as a solo collection with piano accom- 
paniment since each book contains the melody part (Part A). Also included 
in each book is a harmony part (Part B, C, or D) which means that any 
combination of instruments can play duets, trios, quartets, etc. All melody 
and harmony parts are complete in themselves and are playable together. 

PLAY A SONG OF AMERICA is the FIRST orchestra folio to provide a 
separate book for melody instruments (tonette, song flute, recorder) and 
plucked instruments (autoharp, harp, guitar). Because of the increased use 
of these instruments in classroom music, the classroom music teacher can 
now coordinate his activities with those of the band or orchestra. 


Each part: $.85 Conductor (Piano): $1.75 


PLAY A SONG OF CHRISTMAS 


35 songs and caro's in easy arrangement for the elementary orchestra, 
band, small ensemble, solo or duet. Because of the versatility of these 
harmonic arrangements, small orchestras or bands will achieve full sonor- 
ity. Every director can balance the parts to suit his instrumentation. Special 
attention has been given to string parts, particularly to bowings and posi- 
tions—and to range of woodwind and brass parts. Instrumental parts are 
voiced: A—melody; B—alto; C—tenor; D—bass. 

Each part: $.75 Conductor (Piano): $1.50 


See your local dealer or write direct to 


any number of times in order to 
please everyone. Because of this, it 
is increasingly difficult to retain one’s 
composure, artistic sensitivity and 


pianistic control. It can be like 

crowding a heavy tour of the entire IMPROVE 
continent into a few weeks or less. 

Considering the immense audience YOUR 
for such a film, though, it is well| BAND and 
worth the extra effort. The public 

does get its money’s worth when it ORCH ESTRA 
attends a first-rate motion picture, RECITALS 
and they would realize it if they 

were allowed to experience subjec- 

tively the entire rehearsal and film- '“tchell 

ing of such a picture. Again, all this 

combined to make it especially dif- porraste 

ficult to attempt to play as history’s 

greatest pianist. FOLDING STANDS 

The new dimensions of sound have a meen 
added new extensions of realism. I EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, pe a sf ses 
marvel at the constructive progress APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
mankind has made in this direction and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


and, es a and layman, sf “U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
preciate it fully—while being ever low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
reminded of the contemporaneous rector and audience. Group performances 
ee “show better” and have more ‘‘Audience 
value of Leonardo da Vinci's state- Appeal.” Band stands are composed of siixiniee 
ment that “The eye, which is called easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8! SET-UP 


> wi ‘ ‘ Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
the window of the soul, is the chief In % 3 4 


means whereby the understanding elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
may most fully and abundantly ap- 32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
. ° . in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 
preciate the infinite works of nature; 
Write for detailed information 
and the ear is the second, inasmuch 


STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 
as it acquires its importance from MITCHELL MFG. CO. % SAVE TIME AND LABOR 
the fact that it hears the things 2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


which the eye has seen.” >>> 
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N our society the whole world of 

music is theoretically the rightful 
inheritance of every child. The 
American system of equal education- 
al opportunity implies that the mu- 
ic of Monteverdi and Mozart and 
Beethoven and Barték must be 
turned over to the young as part of 
a vast cultural estate, skillfully and 
at the proper time, by teachers of 
school music. Monuments of music 
literature should be the central con- 
cern, the chief “educational mate- 
rials’ of music teachers; if they are 
not, then the whole complex ma- 
chinery of American music education 
is being devoted to the manufacture 
of by-products. 

Thus far (since school music start- 
ed a century ago) there have been 
by-products aplenty; and while one 
cannot dispute the value of such a 
rich offering of fringe benefits, it is 
evident that public school students 
are being deprived of the very heart 
of their musical heritage. What 
musical experiences will an average 
senior have had during, say, his four 
high school years? Two dozen con- 
certs of choral, band or orchestral 
music; thirty or forty football games’ 
worth of band music, halftime shows, 
musically-accompanied baton  twirl- 
ing, parades and so on; a few con- 
certs given by professionals; hun- 
dreds of playings of commercial re- 
cordings, and a handful of broadcast 
or recorded classics. What will he 


Dr. Helm is Assistant Professor of Mu- 
sicology, Orchestra and Strings at Nebraska 
State Teachers College, and has previously 
served in similar capacities at Springhill 
High School, Louisiana, and Louisiana Col- 
lege, Pineville. He is currently spending a 
year in Europe, chiefly to study the music 
of C.P.E. Bach. This controversial article 
touches upon highly important problems in 
contemporary music education. 
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have missed? Four years of guided 
exploration of one of the most im- 
portant aspects of his civilization. 
What is the level of his musical 
taste? We love him; his youth and 
vigor are appealing; he is a kind and 
gentle and intelligent youth, but— 
he has the musical taste of a savage. 


Band Boosters 


Perhaps he has been a performer 
in an ensemble. What is left of his 
desire to make music? If the band is 
his favorite medium, he eventuaily 
becomes one of those indulgent 
“band boosters,” to whom the 
rhythmic ruckus of a _ hundred 
brightly-uniformed precision-march- 
ing paraders is a sure sign that music 
is being served in the schools; but as 
for himself, he is no longer interest- 
ed in performing. (Four years in the 
college band will only postpone this 
decision). His instrument goes into 
a closet, and he is subconsciously re- 
lieved to put an end to a long series 
of experiences which escaped steril- 
ity primarily because they were 
propped up by the glamour of pag- 
eantry, of esprit de corps, of “be- 
longing,” or any of the other admit- 
tedly salutary but obviously extra- 
musical effects of band membership. 
If he is an old orchestra or chorus 
member his desire to continue play- 
ing or singing might be slightly 
stronger; but the dearth of amateur 
performing groups of adult Ameri- 
cans, largely caused by a lack of 
acquaintance with the works com- 
posed for these groups, combined 
with his apathetic acceptance of the 
commercial music which surrounds 
him, will usually reduce his chances 
of tasting the joys of a lifetime of 
amateur music-making. I do not ar- 
gue against the band, the orchestra 


or the chorus as suitable school mu- 
sic groups; I only object to their 
misuse. 

How is it possible that a public 
school pupil can be run through the 


machinery of modern music educa- 


tion for twelve years and emerge 
with only a faint understanding of 
the most sublime musical creations 
of the western world? Here are four 
of the factors which make it possible: 

(1) Too Much Methodology ‘and 
Not Enough Music in the Training 
of Music Educators. I sincerely hope 
my colleagues in the field of pro- 
fessional education will forgive me 
for taking a belated shot at their 
already bloody and slightly bowed 
heads; but I believe that the pum- 
meling they are currently receiving 
will eventually cause them to clean 
house and strengthen their position 
in the academic community. Their 
overemphasis of methodology has 
infected music education to the same 
degree that it has infected the teach- 
ing of most of the major disciplines. 
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The college training of prospective 
music teachers is concentrated on 
the assumption that a mature musi- 
cal understanding can be achieved 
without much effort, and that the 
main accomplishment of a music 
education major’s four years is sim- 
ply the proper articulation of this 
mature understanding. The fledgling 
music teacher, therefore, is too often 
shockingly ignorant of basic music 
literature. 

This is inevitable. In his own 
public school education he has had 
little contact with great music, and 
in college he avoids plunging into 
the difficult main body of the sub- 
ject, since it is much easier and 
actually more in accordance with 
state certification requirements for 
him to follow the comfortable round- 
about route of professional peda- 
gogy. He pastes together an elab- 
orate structure of “methods,” built 
on a flimsy foundation; the inex- 
haustible musical reservoir of men- 
tal, artistic and spiritual resources 
which might have been his has been 
denied him; he becomes a pedagogi- 
cal technician for the sake of tech- 
nique, always seeking immediate sur- 
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face results, a man with plenty of 
slogans but without a_ philosophy. 
One of the most frightening evi- 
dences of this system is the cynical 
attitude of many students toward 
graduate study in music education. 
In my own teaching I am constantly 
meeting graduate students who are 
ready to make the seemingly popular 
confession that they regard advanced 
degrees as mere union cards which 
will enable them to get better posi- 
tions. This old story applies to many 
fields of teacher preparation. It is 
caused by graduate study which is 
essentially an empty pursuit. 

(2) Lack of Good Musical Taste 
on the Part of Music Educators. Is 
“fatal” too strong an adjective to 
apply to this defect? Surely not, for 


a music teacher who is not repelled 
by inferior music is worse than none 
at all; the more industriously he 
pursues his duties, the more certain 
it becomes that the lives of his 
young performers or listeners will 
be devoid of significant musical ex- 
periences. 

The only way a teacher or any- 
body else can acquire a good musical 
taste is by consuming a great deal of 
good music. I use the word “con- 
suming” to mean listening to re- 
cordings, studying scores, placing the 
studied works in an historical and 
stylistic frame of reference, and per- 
forming. Obviously performance 
alone cannot be depended upon as 
the sole means of consuming great 
compositions. The singer who mas- 
ters half a dozen songs per year is 
not coming closer to an understand- 
ing of the First Symphony of 
Brahms, nor is he even guaranteed 
an over-all understanding of solo 
song literature. 

Here we come to a defect in the 
training of music educators which is 
specifically the fault of college mu- 
sic departments: the neglect of music 
history and literature courses in 


ARTLEY, INC., P.O. Box 741, Elkhart, Ind. 
Please send me Artley Brochure 
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which mass consumption of great 
works takes place. The proper teach- 
ing of these courses requires the 
best efforts of a musicologist, but 
musicologists are still often consid- 
ered unqualified to teach music be- 
cause they are not primarily per- 
formers or composers (which is 
F equivalent to saying that actors and 
playwrights are the only qualified 
teachers of Shakespeare's plays). 
7 Therefore music literature and _his- 
4 tory are treated as extras to be foist- 
ed on any faculty member who will 
take them for better or worse. There 
are many reasons, of course, for the 
1 average music educator’s lack of 
i good musical taste, but the simple 
iit fact that he has never heard much 
good music is the most important 
uF of these. 
(3) The Worship of Performance. 
The musical heritage of a_ child 
should be imparted to him by hav- 


ing him perform some of the works 
himself and having him absorb the 
4 actual or recorded performances of 
{ others. The practice of the first 
4 method, self-performance, is so over- 
whelmingly predominant in school 
+ music that to the layman it rep- 
| 
4 


resents the whole duty of music edu- 
cators. 

Public schoo] training in musical 
performance, in the development of 
musical aptitude (by singing, with 
rhythm bands, with simple instru- 
ments, etc.) and in the development 
of personality through musical ex- 
pression has doubtless reached a 
high point; after more than half a 
century of continuous development, 
this aspect of schoo] music has pro- 
duced an army of pedagogical vir- 
tuosi who can produce performances 
of one kind or another, with first- 
graders or twelfth-graders, which are 
often genuinely thrilling in addition 
to being musically meaningful. How- 
ever, a youngster obviously cannot 
even make a dent in the body of 
music literature through his own 
efforts at performance. 


Listening Comes First 


Here the reader might run ahead 
of me and say, “You are going to 
extol the value of recordings and 
professional performances. These 
media of music instruction are al- 
ready being used widely.” Correct 


on both points. But my thesis is 
that an aural acquaintance with as 
much great music as possible should 
precede and predominate over in- 
struction in performance. A child 
who is to’ claim his musical birth- 
right must hear many musical clas- 
sics often during all of his school 
years and before. Peter and the Wolf 
should be his old familiar friends 
even before he is able to read about 
Peter Rabbit; he should learn to love 
the Nutcracker Suite and the Sur- 
prise Symphony at the same time 
that he is being introduced to Treas- 
ure Island; the Eroica deserves the 
same kind of appreciative effort from 
him that he would expend on Mac- 
beth. After good music has been a 
daily part of his life for a while, he 
will often have a desire to make mu- 
sic for himself. This is when he 
should be encouraged to perform. 
In other words, his main activity as 
a young student of music should be 
that of consumption first and produc- 
tion second, not the other way 
around. If there is much good music 
in his background, his efforts at per- 
formance will be directed from the 
first by his own good taste and by a 
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jMPROVISATION 


fonal and Rhythma Principles 


The first and only complete guide to 


Preface by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


JALI 
IMPROVISATION 


at the piano 
by America’s leading 
jazz piano teacher 


JOHN MEHEGAN 


Instructor, Juilliard School of Music 

and Teachers College Columbia 

University; Jazz Critic, New York 
Herald Tribune. 


k All-new inside and out, there’s a new stand- 
ze ard of high quality, new beauty in design, 
; f new ease of playing in the new, all-new 
t Buescher. See and hear the new Buescher 
‘ yourself... it meets today’s demand for 
4 big, full tone. 


SAY “BUSHER™ 

Buescher 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

4 Elkhart, Indiana 


4 SUPER “400”, “400”, SUPER ARISTOCRAT, 
j ARISTOCRAT and ACADEMY Fine Band Instruments 


It would cost you hundreds of dollars to study this material 
personally with John Mehegan, but his big book makes all the 
information available for about the price of only one lesson. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN comments: “A highly important and valu- 
able publication.” OSCAR PETERSON: “Fulfills a definite, or per- 
haps | should say desperate need.” ROBERT T. PACE, Associate 
Professor of Music, Teachers College Columbia University: “The 
author has presented his subject from a pedagogic and musically 
sound approach.” 


Send $15 now for a first edition copy of JAZZ IMPROVISATION 
by John Mehegan. 10-day money back guarantee if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publisher of quality books since 1937 


24 West 40th St., Dept. M.J., New York 18, N. Y. 
For N.Y.C. delivery add 3% sales tax. 
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clear vision of his real goal. If good 
music is strange to him, his lessons 
in performance (if he is an average 
child) are not likely to make it any 
less strange. 

Why has Junior’s distaste for vio- 
lin lessons become a standard joke? 
Because he begins them merely as a 
result of parental coercion and his 
own desire for simple novelty, and 
because his only valid introduction 
to music comes to him in terms of 
fingerings, bowings, exercises and 
difficult muscular  co-ordinations. 
Perhaps he has talent and persever- 
ance, so he sticks it out, and after 
two years of noble effort he has gone 
through books one and two of the 
Wohlfahrt Method and several lit- 
tle pieces, culminating in a perform- 
ance of Schubert’s Serenade. But one 
day he suddenly quits, and not even 
his teacher realizes why. The fact is 
that he is perfectly justified in 
abandoning the narrow musical 
world which has demanded so much 
of him and given so little in return. 

What a different story it might 
have been! If the start of his violin 
lessons had been prompted by his 
own desire to make good music for 


himself, music of the kind with 
which he had been surrounded and 
for which he had, consciously or un- 
consciously, developed a taste, then 
he might have persevered further 
because of his ability to see eventual 
purpose in his fingerings and bow- 
ings and exercises: to increase his 
enjoyment of the musical treasures 
which had already become his own 
before he couid play a note of them. 
Music is not a tool to be used in 
producing performers; performers 
are the natural outgrowth of pre-ex- 
isting music and of an appreciation 
of that music. 


Performance Emphasized 


School music teachers have tradi- 
tionally overemphasized perform- 
ance and neglected general musical 
understanding because the presence 
of music study as an acceptable part 
of the curriculum depended at first 
on its being able to produce measur- 
able results. It is difficult to measure 
anybody’s appreciation of good mu- 
sic, but it is easy to see how well 
Junior performs Schubert's Serenade. 
Now that music has gained an im- 


portant place for itself in public 
education, perhaps educators will 
eventually realize that its vital role 
in human life cannot be proved 
with “tests and measurements.” 

(4) The Emptiness of the Music 
Performed. Once a music educator 
has dedicated himself to the task of 
turning out one polished perform- 
ance after another, he soon begins to 
realize that he must have access to 
a large stock of music which young- 
sters are able to perform. As I have 
said, it is quite possible that he will 
not be well enough acquainted with 
good music literature in general to 
be able to choose a sufficient num- 
ber of easy-to-perform works from 
that body. (For example, if he is 
looking for easy orchestral literature 
it might not occur to him to capital- 
ize on an interesting double trend 
of our times: the rapid appearance 
of excellent editions of early eight- 
eenth-century music for orchestra, 
much of which is easy to perform, 
together with the general return of 
twentieth-century musicians and mu- 
sical consumers to the aesthetic of 
the eighteenth century.) Therefore 

(Continued on page 87) 


Sensitive response is a thrilling experience 


to the musician demanding of perfection. 


You get that fine, 
realistic tone, rich and clear, 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 
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Music Without Mush 


MOLLY C. RODMAN 


HERE are a number of people, 

including some deeply devoted 
to music, who believe that any dis- 
play of human sentiment, which 
others can see or feel, should (like a 
wayward slip) never be allowed to 
show! But even those who call both 
true and false sentiment “mush” are 
nevertheless stirred inwardly them- 
selves by the creative efforts of a 
Mozart or Beethoven. Yet, had they 
met either composer in person they 
would undoubtedly have classed 
them as “mushy” individuals. 


People who do not feel strongly 
enough about life cannot create. It 
takes intense, honest emotion § to 
write anything from a song to a 
symphony that will excite the listen- 
er so that his own heart will respond 
fully to its beauty. The greatest mu- 
sicians were some of the “mushiest,” 
and love was often their favorite 
subject to translate into music — 
either because their lives were full of 
it or their hearts were crying out 
through their intense need for more 
of it from those who would not 
respond. 

What kind of people write music? 
Those who write with the joy of 
experienced love and those who seek 
or have lost it. 

Beethoven wanted affection des- 
perately all his life and showed it 
lavishly to others. Like many com- 
posers he dedicated his music to 
those he cared about, if not actually 
creating it to express his emotional 
attitude toward them. Considering 
Beethoven as an individual, there 
are those who would call such depth 
of sentiment “sentimentality.” He 
almost crushed his friends in his 
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generous embrace. He had a capacity 
for love that was never returned to 
him. “I live wholly in my music!” 
Beethoven said. People listen to his 
works and feel some of the things he 
felt — a longing for spiritual and 
emotional fulfillment. 


Mozart and Bach 


What about the music of Mozart? 
Are the reflections of a happy child- 
hood—emotionally satisfying—present 
in the playful melodies of his instru- 
mental works and the cheerful opera- 


tic arias? As a child Mozart delighted 
in showing his affection to others 
wherever he went. His music ap- 
pealed to the heart first. 

Many who dislike the music of 
Bach give as their reason that he is 
“too intellectual.” While it is true 
that in the case of his Fugues, Inven- 
tions, etc., a knowledge of musical 


- form is necessary for the most sym- 


pathetic appreciation, it is equally 
true that in his Cantatas and other 
religious works the heart is greatly 
moved by the beauty of his melodies 
alone. He loved God deeply and 
remained in love with Anna Magda- 
lena, his wife. 

Mendelssohn has been criticized as 
being musically sentimental. Yet, the 
joy his E Minor Violin Concerto or 
his Elijah can bring those listeners 
who are not averse to genuine senti- 
ment can scarcely be surpassed. 

Robert and Clara Schumann 
created and performed great music 
that was the more convincing be- 
cause of their mutual tenderness. “If 
your music comes from your very 
heart,” Schumann said, will have 
a reciprocal effect on others.” The 
intellect alone cannot give birth to 
anything powerful enough to excite 
the listener unless there is a com- 
munion of human hearts as well. 


Hi 


—Courtesy, Salvation Army 
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There must be a_ perfect balance 
between intellect and emotion. 

Wagner, who wrote some of the 
most dramatic arias ever sung on the 
stage of any opera house, was a 
champion of as much emotional dis- 
play as possible in music. His critics 
tried to stop him, but, though his 
crashing harmonies frightened a 
number of “Miss Muffets” away, they 
eventually attracted twice as many. 

“Men of strong impulses alone 
know what Love is. Love alone 
fathoms Beauty; Beauty alone creates 
Art. I can grasp the spirit of Music 
in no other manner than in Love.” 

This is Wagner’s answer to those 
who are afraid to show their senti- 
ments for fear of being called “senti- 
mental.” 

Apparently everyone loved “Papa 
Haydn” with the exception of his 
wife, whose actions along this line 
were not convincing. But he had the 
kind of affectionate disposition that 
attracted others to him as well as to 
his music. He called people his chil- 
dren regardless of their age and they 
treated him like a well loved father. 
He gave as well as inspired affection. 
Not all musicians were as_ kind- 


hearted as Joseph Haydn, but most 
of them were emotionally vibrant 
personalities. 

What of our musical performers of 
the past and present? Schumann- 
Heink not only had one of the 
greatest voices ever heard—she_ pos- 
sessed one of the warmest of human 
hearts to go with it. She expressed 
her emotions freely in life as well as 
in music. Some would undoubtedly 
have called her ‘“‘sentimental”—but 
most people loved her as she was. 
There have been other singers who 


won fame without showing much 
evidence of human warmth, but 
whenever the heart feels the most 
intensely, any audience can notice 
the difference. 

Technic in piano playing is not 
enough. The heart must move the 
keys as well as any carefully trained 
fingers. Music—great music—is full of 
sentiment. It is the “love language 
of the soul.” And, as the philosopher 
Schopenhauer observed, “If Music 
does not come from the heart it fails 
to go to the heart.” 


The Biondo Musical Quiz, an 
orchestra-band aptitude test, is avail- 
able without charge from the Educa- 
tional Department of Scher] and 
Roth, 1729 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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The famous Roger Wagner Cho- 
rale will return to Los Angeles from 
a tour of Latin American countries 
on November Ist. The 32-member 
group carries the duo-piano team of 
Stecher and Horowitz. 
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COMPREHENSIVE historical 

perspective is indispensable to 
a music critic worthy of the title. 
Such a statement might seem to be 
a truism, but a survey of the metro- 
politan papers on almost any day 
will reveal that some professional 
critics are apparently unaware of its 
fundamental truth. 

If criticism is to be something 
more than a subjective effusion, or 
a journalistic tour de force dedicated 
to the acid epigram, the witty jab, 
the pungent pun, it must have some 
set of standards other than the 
momentary personal taste of the 
critic. And what more justifiable 
standard is there than that provided 
by history? 

In the case of music, there seems 
to be a common misconception that 
history is primarily concerned with 
such peripheral matters as the lives 
and loves of famous composers, or 
with a list of “firsts” (the “first” 
opera, the “first” parallel fifths, etc.), 
or with rosters of incumbents in 
positions of musical prestige. That 
sort is a “history around music.” The 
history of music, on the other hand, 
is, in the best sense of the term, 
simply the story of the growth and 
development of actual music as a 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on Music Criticism, currently taking the 
place of our customary Music Educators’ 
Round Table and supervised by the reg- 
ular editor of that department, Jack M. 
Watson, who himself contributed the open- 
ing article. Ralph T., Daniel is a member 
of the faculty of Indiana University who 
has done considerable research in this field, 
consulting even such rare works as Robin- 
son’s “Schoole of Musicke” (1603), Play- 
ford’s “Introduction to the Skill of Musick”’ 
(1654), the writings of Geminiani (1731 and 
1745) and those of Bach and other masters. 


| 


living, vital art. Thus, the historical 
perspective required of a true critic 
is a perspective focussed upon music 
itself. It results from an intimate and 
loving acquaintance with a vast and 
catholic repertory of individual com- 
positions representing all ages and 
kinds. The legacy of universally 
acknowledged masterpieces and the 
manners of performance which ful- 
fill the composers’ objectives—these 
things constitute the real history of 
music, and it is these that can serve 
as a valid criterion for worthwhile 
music criticism. 

Music criticism, in the modern, 
journalistic sense of the term, origi- 
nated during the nineteenth century 
as a result of a profound social 
revolution. With the rise of the mid- 
dle and lower classes after the French 
Revolution, there came into being a 
commercial market for music which 
replaced the venerable patronage 
(church or court) system. In their 
eagerness to acquire all of the cul- 


tural as well as the economic trap- 
pings of the former aristocracy, the 
lower classes fostered public musical 
performances often with more deter- 
mination than enthusiasm. Lacking 
the education common to the former 
patrons of the arts, the new public 
needed guidance in both understand- 
ing and evaluation; thus, music 
criticism, along with “music appreci- 
ation,” arose out of the need of the 
public to be informed and_in- 
structed. 

From the beginning, the critic has 
been faced with a basic dichotomy: 
the music itself and the performance 
of the music. The early critics were 
influenced by the immediate social 
need to emphasize the former—the 
music performed rather than the 
performance. They explained it 
sometimes in technical and analytical 
terms, often in terms of literary 
analogy more readily comprehensible 
to the layman. In either case, they 
were dealing with the music itself 
in an age when first performances of 
new compositions were frequent and 
welcomed by the listening public. 
It is rather difficult, in the mid- 
twentieth century, to envision a mass 
audience eager for new compositions, 
but it must be remembered that dur- 
ing most of the nineteenth century 
the musical vocabulary was fairly 
consistent. The “message” of each 
composer or composition might be 
different, but the “words” were 
more or less familiar to all. 

For the past few decades, how- 
ever, the situation has been virtually 
reversed. The programming of a 
new work is relatively infrequent. 
Because of developments in music 
since about 1910, the traditional 
vocabulary of music has been dis- 
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carded. Now the listener is faced not 
only with a new “message” but a 
new musical language that is likely 
to be unique to the composer and 
even different from one work to the 
next by the same composer. Con- 
sequently, the modern critic is faced 
with a problem considerably dif- 
ferent from and in some ways much 
more difficult than that of his nine- 
teenth-century forebears. For one 
thing, during the past fifty to 
seventy-five years, the concert and 
recital repertory likely to be en- 
countered in public has become 
somewhat circumscribed. The famil- 
iarity of the audience with the mu- 
sic heard, widespread music educa- 
tion, and the ready availability of 
explanatory notes have transformed 


the critics’ primary raison d'etre. No | 


longer is he obliged to explain the 
music except in the case of the rela- 
tively infrequent new works, of 
course, and then he is, in all prob- 
ability, almost as naive as the au- 
dience unless he has had prior access 
to the score or some aid to under- 
standing furnished by the composer. 
For the modern idiom is such that a 
single hearing rarely suffices for com- 
prehension. As a result, the modern 
critic is necessarily concerned pri- 
marily with performance. 

It is in this realm of performance 
that all of the training, experience, 
and knowledge that an _ erstwhile 
critic can muster is essential, because 
it is here that his personal taste and 
proclivities are most likely to render 
him something less than objective. 
His responsibility is intensified by 
the unfortunate circumstance that 
there is really relatively little in- 
controvertible evidence of perform- 
ance practice before the nineteenth 


century. Up until the beginning of | 


the last century, the composer was 
usually a performer himself, and 
supervised if he did not participate 
in most of the first performances of 
his works. He could give verbal in- 
structions to the other performers, 
if any. This practice explains in part 
the paucity of directions for inter- 
pretation and performance in the 
scores of the eighteenth century and 
earlier. To a degree, the same is true 
of the nineteenth century, although 
the rise of the virtuoso performer 
caused the composer to exercise more 
care in inserting directions into the 
score. Otherwise, he was at the mercy 
of a performer whose egotism might 
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have far outweighed his consider- 
ation for the composer's intentions. 

Musical scholarship has produced, 
however, some reliable clues to au- 
thentic interpretation of older music. 
It is known, for example, that the 
concept of dynamic gradation (cres- 
cendo and decrescendo) became cur- 
rent about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. The knowledgeable 
critic, then, can and must use such 
historical information as a basis for 
pointing out that a performer who 
applies the fluctuating dynamics of 
the nineteenth century to the music 
of Bach is being something less than 
faithful to the composer. 

Melodic ornamentation has been 
another subject of considerable study 


by conscientious researchers. The 
contradictions in their findings in- 
dicate that no one knows precisely 
all of the practices of, for example, 
eighteenth-century singers, but in 
those cases where the composer’s 
original intention can be established 
beyond question the critic has an 
unassailable criterion for evaluation 
of performance. As a case in point, 
if a critic knows that Rossini de- 
manded that the singers in his operas 
curb their natural tendencies to add 
superfluous ornaments, then he is 
obligated to label such liberties as 
Maria Callas takes in her recording 
of Una voce poco fa as ludicrous. 
If the justice of his criticism is ac- 
knowledged in such a case, there 
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remains a serious question: Does a 
critic really have any effect upon a 
Callas or her partisans? A strong 
personality such as hers evokes a 
strong response from at least one 
segment of the listening public, and 
those whose response is positive— 
even those musically literate enough 
to recognize egocentric caprice—will 
condone her licenses. In the light of 
such devotion, has the true and 
honest critic become superfluous, his 
mission futile? 

The answer requires recognition 
of two opposing aesthetic philoso- 


phies regarding musical perform- 
ance. On the one hand are those who 
proclaim that almost any modifi- 
cation of existing scores is justifiable 
on the grounds that “if Bach were 
alive today he would have done it 
this way.” Such an argument is 
tenuous, to say the least, for, while 
it cannot be proved that Bach 
wouldn't have done it differently, it 
also cannot be proved that he would. 
On the other hand are the purists 
who hold that the performance of 
highest artistic merit is that which 
honors ancient limitations so that it 


THEODORE BIKEL AND HIS MODEL G-30 GOYA. 
EXCLUSIVE “ELECKTRA" RECORDING, CONCERT HALL AND MOTION PICTURE ARTIST 


The beginning of a Trend — | 


The bold and discerning folk singers who launch all great changes in 


taste have chosen “Goya”—decisively. 


Musicians and singers everywhere have come to know and accept the 
“Goya” as the one guitar which has set a dazzling new record of success. The 


“Goya” has met with the greatest reception ever accorded an instrument and 


has become the most wanted guitar in the fine guitar field. 


We invite your judgment of the playing qualities of this superb instru- 
ment. Sing along with the “Goya” and you will marvel at the perfect wedding 


of voice and instrument. 


Why not visit your “Goya” dealer for a musical journey and see for your- 


self? You’re welcome to try the view 


from the player’s seat at any time. 
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will conform as closely as possible to 
the composer’s intention and convey 
as faithfully as possible the original 
sound-ideal. To this latter group, 
the burden of proof would lie with 
those who presume to “improve” 
upon original scores. If an early per- 
formance practice is not quite palat- 
able to the modern taste, then the 
remedy must be applied to the au- 
dience rather than to the music. If 
the hearers are conditioned to prefer 
the original and authentic version, 
not only is their immediate satis- 
faction heightened, but their whole 
musical horizon is broadened. 


Evading the Issue 


Possibly because of economic or 
social pressure, most present-day 
critics seem to steer toward a middle 
course between the two opposing at- 
titudes. In fact, they often appear to 
be evading the issue completely, if 
they are aware of it at all. When 
they are not confined to a specific 
assignment such as a concert or a 
recital, a good many of our critics 
prefer to deal with large social issues 
or with social institutions relating to 
music. Or, especially in summer, 
they may fill their columns with a 
travelogue devoted to the myriad 
music festivals on this continent and 
in Europe. The poor critic can hard- 
ly be blamed for the latter enter- 
prise. If he can justify an expense ac- 
count that covers some enchanting 
weeks abroad, more power to him. 
But the result can hardly be called 
music criticism. Even an occasional 
value judgment cannot conceal the 
fact that his dispatches are essential- 
ly in the nature of reporting—who 
performed what, when and where. 

Apparently, the role of the critic 
in the modern world cannot be easily 
delimited. With the disappearance 
of his primary purpose of making 
unfamiliar music understandable to 
a large audience, his function seems 
to have reduced itself largely to keep- 
ing performers on their toes. This is 
a commendable purpose, but rather 
restricted in view of the possibilities 
inherent in his position. In this age 
of specialization, a “universal man” 
in the image of E. T. A. Hoffmann 
or Boethius is a rare if not defunct 
specimen. Even within the special- 
ized field of music the versatility im- 
plicit in the title “music critic” is 
formidable: the critic must pass 
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judgment not only upon music itself 


but upon performances and_per- 
formers; and not only upon singers 
but upon pianists, violinists, organ- 
ists, conductors, etc., each medium 
having its special traditions and 
limitations. No other journalistic 
area—with the possible exception of 
interpretation of world affairs—re- 
quires more breadth of vision and 
understanding, more depth of per- 
ception. 

With all the forces that mitigate 
against objectivity, any conscientious 
critic must cultivate diligently some 
standard that is universal in its ap- 
plication and selfless in its premise. 
On those occasions when he is called 
upon to explain a piece of music, he 
must have a clear grasp of the vital 
circumstances of its creation — the 
resources available to the composer, 
the composer’s purposes and _at- 
titudes, and factors particularly in- 
fluential at the time of composition. 
For it is only in terms of the com- 
poser’s resources, objectives and 
limitations that the critic can make a 
valid appraisal of a piece of music. 
When criticizing performance he 
must be able to recognize and con- 
demn those practices which distort 
the composer’s original expressive 
purpose. 

Despite the frequent impression of 
performers to the contrary, critics 
are human. A_singer’s sequinned 
gown may, through conscious or sub- 
conscious association, incline his re- 
action one way or another. A too- 
hearty dinner may dim _ his_ per- 
ceptiveness. The ideal critic must 
recognize such impediments, and 
seek to serve an art to which he is 


subjectively attracted with the mod- 


icum of objectivity which history 
provide. >>> 


Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
lowa, has released the Listener's 
Guide of Musical Understanding, by 
Leon Dallin. The book affords a 
comprehensive run-down on the vari- 
ous standard musical instruments, 
musical forms, etc. While it avoids 
technical intricacy, it does not de- 
scend to the over-simplification of 
many similar guides; it should find 
an audience among mature laymen, 
and can easily be used as a concise 
reference book by students and 
teachers. 
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MUSIC FOR DELINQUENTS 
(Continued from page 48) 


the other established areas of activity. 
Many times I had to turn away boys 
and suggest they go to an alternate 
activity because of the limited seat- 
ing capacity. What type of music 
activity went on in my area and how 
did it vary from the “music and 
games” activity? How did it contrast 
with my public school music experi- 
ence? 

Considering that approximately 
three hundred boys were free to 
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Music by GEORGE GERSHWIN 
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Arranged for Orchestra by Hans Spialek 
Small Orch., 5.00; Full Orch., 7.50; Conductor, 1.00 


Highlights from ‘Porgy and Bess" 
Arranged by Rosario Bourdon for School Orchestra 
Set A, 4.00; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 8.00; Conductor, .75 


CONCERT MASTER SERIES 
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The Chappell Group 


Chappell & Co. Inc., Buxton Hill Music Corp., DeSylva Brown & Henderson 
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Rockefeller Center @ 


select activities of their choice, each 
group naturally varied. Generally, 
my schedule accommodated four 
groups on any given week-day and 
six groups on week-ends, Although 
the interest and needs of each group 
varied, I found that certain types of 
musical interest were shared by all 
the boys. 

Group Singing with Piano Accom- 
paniment is a natural means of ex- 
pression for any group activity in- 


Co., Williamson Music Inc. 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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volving music. Generally, I left the 
choice of the selections to the group. 
It was revealing to me to observe the 
boys beginning to distinguish be- 
tween “music and games,” where 
“rock and roll” dominated the ac- 
tivity, and the new music activity. 
The songs most frequently requested 
by the boys while engaged in group 
singing were popular excerpts from 
the Broadway musicals, Oklahoma 
and Carousel. Songs with philosophi- 
cal works, like 7 Believe, Over The 
Rainbow, You'll Never Walk Alone, 
became a part of our standard 
repertoire. The latter types of songs 


were better appreciated by the older, 
mature youngsters. The younger boys 
seemingly preferred songs of humor 
or folk songs. 

Piano with Percussion Accompani- 
ment revealed to me a new medium 
of musical expression on the part of 
teen-age boys who in many instances 
do not desire to express themselves 
in singing. Many groups of boys who 
chose music had only known a world 
and life of tension. Substituting 
desks for drums, they released many 
of their tensions by accompanying 
the piano to the pulsations of Sousa’s 
Marches, Cha Chas and Merengues. 
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The program includes these 

colorful selections: 

Tschaikowsky ..Russian Dance 

Sibelius....... from Finlandia 

de Falla....... Dance of Terror, 
Ritual Fire Dance 
(El Amor Brujo) 


Brahms........ from Symphony No. 
4 in E Minor 

Khatchaturian. . Saber Dance 

Stravinsky ..... Infernal Dance, 
Finale (Firebird 
Suite) 


Beethoven..... Ode to Joy 
(Symphony No. 9 
in D Minor) 


DETAILS OF THE OFFER 

This exciting recording is 
available in a special bonus 
package at all Audiotape deal- 
ers. The package contains a 
1200-foot reel of standard 
Audiotape (en 1%4-mil plastic 
base) and the valuable “Blood 
and Thunder Classics” pro- 
gram (professionally recorded 
on standard Audiotape). For 
the entire package, you pay 
only the price of two boxes of 
standard Audiotape, plus $1. 


POSS 


Here’s a reel of musical excitement that 
belongs on every tape recorder. “Blood 
and Thunder Classics” is a program of 
great passages of fine music, specially 
selected to show you how vibrant and color- 
ful music can be when it is recorded on 
Audiotape. 


“Blood and Thunder Classics” is avail- 
able RIGHT NOW from Audiotape dealers 
everywhere. (And only from Audiotape 
dealers.) Ask to hear a portion of the pro- 
gram. Then, take your choice of a half- 
hour of rich stereo or a full hour of monau- 
ral sound—both at 7% ips. Don’t pass up 
this unusual opportunity. 


TRADE MARK 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


in Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave. + In Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave, 


Because of a language barrier and 
unfamiliarity with American music, 
Puerto Rican boys were extremely 
fond of this activity. 

I was constantly seeking new ave- 
nues of musical expression that the 
boys would find meaningful. With- 
out any premonition of how the 
idea would be treated, I asked groups 
of boys to create, without prepara- 
tion, an oral story based on their 
own experiences, and that I would 
supply an appropriate musical back- 
ground. What stories! What experi- 
ences! Without hesitation, I would 
say that the stories generally reflected 
both their total personality upheaval 
and their many daring encounters 
with the law. Most of my piano 
accompaniments were colored by 
crashing dissonances,  glissandos, 
tremolos and erratic tempos, as I 
treated their various sequences of 
intrigue. 


Modified Narration 


Although this activity was held in 
the highest esteem with the boys, I 
felt a need to provide a modified 
type of narration to combat the 
voluminous tales of robbery, murder, 
extortion and gang-wars. Most of the 
boys were in dire need of positive, 
wholesome direction. To permit 
them to entertain their unlawful 
sentiments and bravado, however ex- 
citing, simply would not lend itself 
to character betterment. 

I began creating my own short 
stories while accompanying myself 
and asked the boys to simply “‘panto- 
mime.” Choosing topics of teen-age 
interest such as graduations, dating, 
teen-age idols and other similar sub- 
jects proved to be an ideal substitu- 
tion. Not only did this contrast with 
the previous dismal character of the 
story-telling activity, but it also gave 
the boys whose speaking ability was 
limited an opportunity to express 
themselves in motion. 

I was quite pleased with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm the boys dis- 
played in the various activities. 
Without doubt, such interest on 
their part kept the disciplinary prob- 
lems at a minimum and enhanced 
inter-group relationship. Fifteen 
minutes of each hour’s activity was 
spent listening to various medleys of 
instrumental and vocal music. Like 
the other activities, the listening 
period served as an outlet for the 
releasing of tension. Moreover, it 
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gave the boys an opportunity to 
make many sentimental identifica- 
tions with various melodies and find 
solace from their troubled lives. The 
medleys varied from Offenbach’s 
Barcarolle, the Triumphal March 
from Aida or an Adagio movement 
from a Mozart Sonata, to melodies 
of a lighter popular vein, like O My 
Papa, Because of You, Autumn 
Leaves, Nature Boy, Roses of 
Picardy, Indian Love Call and Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes. It was interesting 
to note the wide variety of old 
favorites with which the boys were 
familiar. 

Of all musical activities carried on 
in this area, the listening period best 
revealed the real, human virtues of 
these boys. I am not a singer, but 
many times I offered a song that I 


felt would appeal to the serious na- | 
ture of the boys. Little Mother of | 


Mine, Home Sweet Home, Count 
Your Blessings are only a few of the 
songs that gained their full approval. 


The boys listened both “passively” | 


and “actively,” the former type of 
listening being characterized by the 
humming of a particular melody and 
mimicking of various song stylists; 
the latter type by complete serenity, 
—possessing the air of a meditative 
mood. It was during this period that 
they revealed their latent aesthetic 
qualities as I observed them relating 
the many beautiful successions and 
combinations of tones with their 
own individual laments, aspirations 
and sentiments. 

As previously stated, my music 
facilities were limited to a piano and 
twenty desks. Although the piano as 
a musical instrument offers much 
variety, there is no substitute for the 
unique sonority and combinations of 
tone qualities provided by an or- 
chestral or band ensemble. An ade- 
quate record collection representing 
a cross-section of all types of vocal 
and instrumental music from Tin 
Pan Alley to Carnegie Hall could 
have enhanced the music activity 
tremendously. Too, the tape record- 
er, which has long established itself 
as one of the basic tools of music 
and musicians, would have been in- 
valuable. The boys would have been 
overwhelmed listening to their own 
performances. 

When I think of the many beat- 
ings the desks received in my area 
as drum substitutes, I realize that a 
wide selection of percussion instru- 
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ments would certainly have given 
new meaning and enhancement to 
this basic medium of expression. 

There are numerous institutions 
all over the country that have the 
responsibility of providing program- 
ming or recreational outlets for the 
many ill and underprivileged young- 
sters of our society. Whether their 
business concerns itself with the 
delinquent, the emotionally  dis- 
turbed, or the mentally deranged, 
the unique place of music in such a 
program is unquestionable. 

As a result of my experience at 


Youth House, I became more 
acquainted with the increasing need 
for musicians, especially those who 
work in capacities other than those 
of a performer, to familiarize them- 
selves with the young but dynamic 
field of musical therapy. For, as I 
found at Youth House, music serves 
as a medicine as well as an enjoy- 
ment. 

In complete harmony with my 
initial optimism, music did serve as 
an equalizer at Youth House. The 
boys needed it, they wanted it, they 
loved it. DDD 


BAND DIRECTORS .. . 
NEW BAND MUSIC from CARL FISCHER 


EXHIBIT_ Scott Wilkinson. A colorful suite that exploits the color 
resources of the concert band by featuring the separate sections 
as well as the solid tutti. Excellent contrast of mood. (Medium 
easy) 

(J 555) Price: Full................ 


PASSACAGLIA AND FUGUE _ Harold M. Johnson. While 


adhering strictly to the forms of the title, this is music with 


...8.00; Symphonic 12.00 


dramatic, even romantic, appeal. Safely and solidly scored. 
(Medium easy) 
(5-664): Price: 6.00; Symphonic 9.00 


BALLADE SYMPHONIQUE — aivert D. Schmutz. A rhap- 


sodic work for band rich in harmony, thematic development, and 
instrumental color. Combines musical craftsmanship with emo- 
tional quality. (Medium) 


(J 560) Price: Full.................. 10.50 


7.00; Symphonic 


ard E. Akers. Stirring full sounding scoring of this well known 
standard for band. Mixed-chorus version (FC1) may be per- 
formed with this arrangement. Also, string parts available which 
may be played with band and/or chorus. Perfect festivai material. 
(Easy) 

(CB 95) Price: Full......6.00; Symphonic... 


NOCTURNE in the Modern Manner _ Raiph Hermann. 


Fine, moody work featuring the colorful scoring and lush har- 
monies characteristic of this composer. Instrumentation includes 
optional contrabass reeds and bass trombone. (Medium) 


(CB 96) Price: Full............. 6.00; Symphonic 
The new CARL FISCHER DANCE BAND SERIES features that 
solid sound with as few as three saxes and three brass on up to five 


saxes and eight brass. Outstanding arrangers will contribute. We are 
proud to “kick off” with two beauties by Ralph Hermann: 


WILLIAM TELL RIDES AGAIN 
(Based on “William Tell Overture”— Rossini) 


SKATERS' HOP 
(Based on “Skaters” Waltz — Waldteufel) 


9.00; Strings ....2.50 


9.00 


2.50) 
CARL FISCHER 62 Cooper Square 
INC. New York 3, N. Y. 
BOSTON e CHICAGO * DALLAS 
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PUBLIC EVENTS —— The Brooklyn 
Philharmonia is conducted by Sieg- 
fried Landau, currently appearing as 
guest conductor for leading Euro- 
pean. orchestras. He will return for 
the Fall season which opens on No- 
vember 7th at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, featuring Mahler's 
Songs of a Wayfarer, with Mary 
McMurray, mezzo-soprano. . . . The 
National Music Therapy Conference 
will be held October 9-11 on the 
Michigan State University campus, 
with registration at the Kellogg Cen- 
ter. . . The Norwalk Symphony 
Society (Norwalk, Connecticut) will 
honor the late Charles Ives with a 
Birthday Festival, conducted — by 
Quinto Maganini. Pianist John 
Kirkpatrick, baritone Mordecai Bau- 
man and the Westport Madrigal 
Singers will appear. . . . The latest 
in electronic and musical instru- 
ments will be shown at the Houston 
1959 Home Entertainment Show, 
from October 14-18 at the Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. . . . Novem- 
ber 6th is the date for the annual 
Fall Music Materials Clinic at the 
University of Wisconsin in Milwau- 
kee... . The 1959 Mid-West Nation- 
al Band Clinic is set for December 
9-12 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
and will feature the United States 
Army Band, This famous clinic an- 
nually attracts some 5,000 partici- 
pants. . . . The Valley Opera Com- 
pany of Ridgewood, New Jersey, 
opens its second season with Die 
Fledermaus on October 17th, 23rd 
and 24th at the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School. . . . The Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic meets at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan, November 27-28, 
to round out 35 years of service to 
music education. . . . The University 


When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 
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Musical Society of the University of 
Michigan will present Glenn Gould, 
Canadian pianist, on October 12th 
in Rackham Auditorium. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will per- 
form on October 24th in a concert 
dedicated to the United Nations, 
and Irmgard Seefried will present a 
Goethe lieder cycle program on Oc- 
tober 29th. 


RECORDS —— The 1959 New York 
High Fidelity Music Show, sponsored 
by the Institute of High Fidelity 
Manufacturers, will take place from 
October 6-11 at the New York Trade 
Show Building. The theme is “Dec- 
orate Your Home with Music” and 
the country’s leading folk singers 
will appear during a WBAI-FM 
broadcast from the show. . . . The 
first stereo recording in the Deutsche 
Gramaphone Archive Series is J. S. 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. Singers 
include Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 


Things You Should Know About .. . 


Irmgard Seefried and Ernst Hae- 
fliger. The Munich Bach Choir, Mu- 
nich Boys’ Choir and Bach Orches- 
tra are directed by Karl Richter. A 
complete libretto (with English 
translation) is included in this 4-12” 
set, which is also available mon- 
aurally. . . . Composer Aaron Cop- 
land conducts the London Sympho- 
ny Orchestra in performances of his 
own Third Symphony and Billy the 
Kid on the Everest label. Contem- 
porary composers represented on the 
new label also include Antheil, An- 
till, Arnold, Benjamin, Chavez, 
Ginastera, Kodaly, Milhaud, Shosta- 
kovitch, Stravinsky, Vaughn-Wil- 
liams and Villa-Lobos. . . . George 
Gershwin at the Piano is heard on a 
recent Twentieth Fox Records re- 
lease. Of unusual interest is Gersh- 
win’s playing of the original piano 
solo version of Rhapsody in Blue, 
re-recorded from a Duo-Art piano 
role. . . . Mare Blitzstein’s Regina 


Ambassadors Quartet from Southern Rhodesia, Africa, 
Touring American Methodist Churches in 1960. 
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has been cut by Columbia onto 
three LP’s featuring the New York 
City Opera Orchestra and Chorus, 
conducted by Samuel Krachmalnik. 
Singers are Brenda Lewis, Helen 
Strine, Elisabeth Carron, Carol 
Brice, Joshua Hecht, George Irving, 
Emile Renan, Loren Driscoll, An- 
drew Fierson and Ernest .McChes- 
ney. One of the more successful 
American operas, Blitzstein’s south- 
ern-type, melodious style continues 
to delight the ear, as does the fine 
libretto taken from Lillian Hell- 
man’s powerful and popular The 
Little Foxes. Vocal honors should go 
to Carol Brice. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC — So You 
Want to Be a Ballet Dancer, by 
Thalia Mara, has been published 
by the Pitman Publishing Corpora- 
tion of New York. The author is 
Director of the School of Ballet 
Repertory in New York City, and is 
president of the National Academy 
of Ballet. Included are twenty-five 
photographs of some of the all-time 
greats of the ballet world. Also issued 
by Pitman is The Nutcracker Ballet, 
A Christmas Fantasy and its History, 
by Pigeon Crowle and Mike Davis. 
Geared to the young ballet student 
as well as the enthusiast, a preface 
has been provided by David Lichine, 
with a foreword by Alexandre 
Benois. It is a course in music ap- 
preciation in itself. . . . The Augs- 
burg Choral Library (Minneapolis 
15, Minnesota) has been augmented 
by some 32 new arrangements of 
lesser-known works by Bach, Prae- 
torius, Gastoldi, Mendelssohn, and 
others. The text of J. S. Bach’s At 
Thy Feet has been freely translated 
by Leland Sateren, who has arranged 
this from the figured bass accom- 
panying the melody, Jesu, meines 
Herzens Freud, in Schmelli’s Gesang- 
buch, Bach Gesellschaft edition. It 
is now entitled Jesu, Thou My 
Heart's’ Delight. Bach’s standard 
soprano solo, My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful, has been arranged for SSA by G. 
Malmin and entitled O Joyous East- 
er Morning. . . . The Chilton Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has released 
Volume 15 (1958-59) of Daniel 
Blum’s now well-established Theatre 
World, the complete pictorial and 
statistical record of the Broadway 
theatrical season. Completely in- 
dexed, the book is a must for the 
theatre-goer, student or worker in 
the theatre. . . . jazz Improvisation, 
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published by Watson-Guptill, is a 
new book by John Mehegan, jazz 
critic for the New York Herald Trib- 
une and instructor at both Juilliard 
and Columbia. The book includes 
figured basses and instruction for 
improvising on over sixty songs. . . . 
Song Without End, The Love Story 
of Clara and Robert Schumann has 
been released by E. P. Dutton, writ- 
ten by Hilda White. The author’s 
first book was Wild Decembers. Her 
fine treatment of the subject ends 
with the famous marriage (as does 
the Sigmund Spaeth version which, 
incidentally, had the same sub-title) 
and pleasantly avoids Robert’s even- 
tual madness, as was also the case 
in the Spaeth version. It is unfortu- 
nate that her sizeable bibliography 
does not include the excellent ver- 
sion it structurally resembles. . . . \ 
wide selection of hymn-anthems are 
offered by the Broadman Press, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee, featuring 
arrangements of Purcell, Vulpius, 
Smart, Work and McKinney. All are 
practical arrangements, simple to 
execute and bound to appeal to the 
average congregation. 


SCHOOLS —— The University of 
California’s Committee on Drama, 
Lectures and Music will sponsor a 
“star” series of concerts, including 
Verdi’s Aida (done by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company on October 
11th), Russian cellist Rostropovich, 
soprano Elizabeth Schwarzkopf, pi- 
anist Claudio Arrau satirist 
Anna Russell. . . . Lehigh University 
will open its current Concerts-Lec- 
tures Series with an appearance of 
Camera Concerti, a chamber orches- 
tra of 14 winds and strings under 
the direction of Joseph Eger. Follow- 
ing will be Mozart’s Abduction from 
the Seraglio, featuring the Turnau 
Opera Players, and pianist Robert 
Goldsand. .. . \ permanent operatic 
group, open to all singers of the 
Pacific Northwest, will be formed 
by the University of Washington. 
Dr. Stanley Chapple, director of the 
School of Music, will conduct 
Mozart’s The Impresario, Puccini’s 
Gianni Schicchi and La Boheme, 
Menotti’s Amelia Goes to the Ball 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s Secret of Suzanne, 
among others. Those interested may 
write Dr. Chapple at the School, 


(Photo © Ice Capades, Inc.) 


“Aida” on Skates. Phil Romayne and Cathy Steele, 
in 20th Anniversary of Ice Capades. 
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MARK BUCCI'S 


ected Works: 
THE DRESS 


SWEET BETSY FROM PIKE 
TALE FOR A DEAF EAR 
THE THIRTEEN CLOCKS 


» OUTSTANDING 
Broadway Hits: 


THE BEAUTIFUL SEA 
CALL ME MADAM 
DAMN YANKEES 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
GUYS AND DOLLS 


HAPPY HUNTING 
KISMET 

EW GIRL IN TOWN 

THE BOY FRIEND 

MOST HAPPY FELLA 


THE PAJAMA GAME 


GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS 
TOM SAWYER 


WISH YOU WERE HERE 
WHERE’S CHARLEY? 


NEW 


dren's Library: 


DOES POPPY LIVE HERE? 
ANNABELLE BROOM 


PETER RABBIT 


information and terms 
contact: 


MUSIC THEATRE INCORPORATED 


9 West 57th Street 


| New York 19, New York 


Circle 7-6538 
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Seattle 5, Washington. . . . The 
Method School of Creative Music 
has recently been established at 155 
West 46th Street in New York City 
by Isidore Friedman and Ed Swans- 
ton. One of its announced functions 
is to teach all comers “live music 
for enjoyment and relaxation.” . . . 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, will offer the New York City 
Center Opera on November 3rd in 
a performance of Strauss’ Die Fleder- 
maus. Roberto Iglesias will be seen 
in Ballet Espagnol on January 31st. 
.. . The Boston Conservatory Opera 
Workshop, directed by Hamilton 
Benz, will premiere Galuppi’s 
Filosofo di Campagna on a double- 
bill with Menotti’s The Old Maid 
and the Thief. Dean Robert Dumm 
continues his radio series, The Pulse 
in Music, Rouben Gregorian, staff 
conductor, directs the weekly Ar- 
menian Hour over WCRB and re- 
turns to conduct the Portland Sym- 
phony for the current season. 


CONTESTS AND AWARDS —— The 
Michaels Memorial Music Award, 
under the auspices of the Ravinia 
Festival Association, is open to sing- 
ers, pianists and string players be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 29. Audi- 
tions will take place in Chicago with 
a preliminary hearing for Eastern 
candidates in New York City. The 
award is $1,000 and solo appearances 
with major orchestras. Deadline is 
February, 1960. Write to 108 North 
State Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. . 

The Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
International Piano Competition 
has been set for May, 1960, open to 


every country. Competitors must be 
between 17 and 30 years of age for 
the twelve prizes, ranging from 
$3,000 for the first to $200 for the 
twelfth. Write for details to the 
Director-General, Queen Elizabeth 
Competition, Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
11 rue Baron Horta, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. . . . The G. Ricordi Opera 
Contest for a one-act opera or cham- 
ber opera in one or more acts offers 
3,000,000 lire and performance at 
La Scala, Milan. Deadline is June 
30, 1960. Write to G. Ricordi & Co., 
Via Berchet 2, Milan, Italy. . . . The 
Experimental Opera Theatre of 
America offers an opportunity award 
open to singers. Sopranos must be 
under 28; mezzo-sopranos, 30; and 
tenor, baritone and bass, 52. Region- 
al auditions will take place for pro- 
fessional appearances leading 
roles in New Orleans before the 
January, 1960 deadline. Write Ex- 
perimental Opera Theatre, 420 St. 
Charles Avenue, New Orleans 12, 
Louisiana. . . . A prize of $200 has 
been offered by The H. W. Gray 
Company to the composer of the 
best organ composition submitted. 
Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, information is 
obtainable from them at 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
Manuscripts must be submitted be- 
fore the February Ist deadline. . . . 
Jay L. Kraus, president of The Har- 
mony Company of Chicago, was 
selected “man of the year’’ by the 
American Guild of Music, which 
conferred on him its Honorary 
Award for 1959. . . . The National 
Association of Musical Merchandise 
Wholesalers offers an annual award 
to the music dealer doing the most 
to advance the cause of music in his 
community. Can you recommend a 
candidate? Address them to Fred 
Targ, c/o Targ & Dinner, Inc., 425 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, IIli- 
nois. The citation will be “Music 
Merchant of the Year,” and the 
winner will be guest of honor at 
next year’s Music Trades Show. 


APPOINTMENTS —— New faculty 
members at the Boston Conservatory 
of Music include Serge Conus, 
French virtuoso pianist and com- 
poser, Francis Findlay, new profes- 
sor of music education, and Dr. 
Richard Bobbitt (Dean of the Berk- 
lee School of Music) who will teach 
history. . . . Central Michigan Uni- 
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versity has promoted Dr. Olaf W. 
Steg to Dean of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, and Dr. Eugene 
F. Grove to the head of the Music 
Department. . . . James J. Shea has 
been elected President of the Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) Orchestra As- 
sociation for the 1959-60 season. He 
was recently granted an honorary 
Doctor of Laws degree by St. An- 
selm’s College, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. The S.0.A. encompass- 
es the Springfield Symphony Orches- 
tra, Springfield Symphony Chorus, 
Western Massachusetts Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony, a woodwind, string 
and brass quartet. . . . East Tennes- 
see State College has announced the 
appointment of Dr. George Bela 
Kehler as a teacher of piano to its 
music department. Ruth Emmert 
Watts will rejoin the staff to teach 
musicology and direct the college 
glee club. . . . Yuan Tung, cellist 
with the New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony for the past five years, 
with join the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. His brother, Ling Tung, is pres- 
ently a violinist with Eugene Or- 


mandy and both attended Curtis | 


Institute of Music on scholarships, 
having also won WFLN Audition 
Awards. .. . The new assistant dean 
for Boston University’s School of 
Fine and Applied Arts is Wilbur D. 
Fullbright. He succeeds Paul G. 
Preus, who has been named assistant 
dean at Juilliard School of Music. 
... The Cornell College Conservatory 
of Music at Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has 
appointed Mrs. Vasile Manos Venet- 


tozzi as associate professor of voice. | 


She comes to them from the Eastern 
Kentucky State College in Rich- 
mond. . . . The Chicago Musical 
Instrument Company announces the 
appointment of Guido Rezzonico 


(formerly with Farfisa, Ancona, | 


Italy) as their European representa- 
tive for import and export matters. 
He was associated with Farfisa, 
manufacturers of accordions, for 
seventeen years before joining C.M.I. 
to represent Lowrey Organs, Gibson 


Guitars and F. E. Olds & Sons Band | 
Instruments in the European mar- | 


ket. 


MUSIC IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 14) 


closer to the specific needs of a 
State, or a community within that 
State. Citizens can activate these pro- 
jects through committees to interest 
the legislative powers of their area 
in cultural undertakings that will 
not only provide enjoyment to the 
local residents but give the com- 
munity far-ranging prestige. Summer 
festivals of music, opera and dance 
are notable examples of what some 
cities and towns have done to raise 
their own cultural level. 

With a long-range plan, govern- 
ment subsidies can help young talent 
prepare for the future. In Canada, 
where I direct the Conservatories of 
Montreal and Quebec as well as 
conduct the Symphony Orchestras 
of these two cities, the government 
has taken full responsibility for edu- 
cating our young musicians and 
composers. In many cases employ- 
ment is provided for them in these 
and other government-subsidized 
symphonies. Because of the subsidy, 
Canada has managed to develop al- 
most within a generation from the 
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musical dark ages into one of the | 


most promising creative nations in 
the world. 


Private Sponsorship Needed 


We in America must think not | 


only of government help but also, in 


our tradition, of private organiza- | 
tional sponsorship. The great for- | 
tunes that were once held by families 

and individuals are now largely in | 
the hands of vast corporations and | 


institutions. Hand in hand, capital 


and labor can make funds available | 
to sponsor not only orchestras, con- | 
certs and festivals, but also to com- | 
mission individual artists to create | 
new works. Frequently a combina- | 
tion of government and private sub- | 
sidy works unusually well in a pub- | 


lic-spirited community. 


Only one flaw exists in all talk of | 
subsidy and that is the danger of a | 
non-objective attitude. We cannot | 
allow artistic or political prejudice | 
or favoritism to influence this pro- | 
gram. No institution or government | 
can possibly hope to dispense funds | 
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Mr. Irv. Mirick, Instrumental Music 
Supervisor and Director of Medford’s 
110 piece Senior High School Band, 
Medford, Oregon, is shown testing 
his new set of Slingerland #402 
the 
Tympani (with the can’t slip clutch). 


Supreme (formerly Olympic ) 
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“Highest Quality . . . Priced Right" 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc. 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. i 
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with the individuality of a patron— 


, but there are enough qualified ex- 
. 1 
_perts in this nation among estab- 


lished creative artists and educators 
who would be eager to serve on sub- 
sidy committees. We must take a 
lesson from those European nations 
where almost all forms of art are 
government sponsored and _ estab- 
lish a system that removes the spe- 
cific allotment of funds from the 
sponsoring agency and gives these 


decisions to competent leaders in 
the arts. The major foundations in 
_ this country — Ford, Rockefeller, 


Guggenheim and the government- 


| sponsored Fulbright grants—are com- 


pletely workable precedents for op- 


erating in this manner. 

Music is everybody’s business. As 
professionals, educators and music 
lovers, we have all known young 
people who will never use their 
creativity to the fullest extent be- 
cause of insufficient funds for train- 
ing and an insecure future. We must 
give them their chance or, no matter 
how powerful America may become 
in every other field, we will be in- 
adequate culturally. I do not doubt 
that the American people will awak- 
en to their obligation to protect and 
develop this essential national re- 
source;—the question today is, why 
must it take so long? DDD 


ANOTHER LOOK AT STEREO 
(Continued from page 52) 


the localization of soloists are, of 
course, the outstanding features of 
stereo recordings of opera and 
drama. 

Certain misunderstandings, at least 
where equipment is concerned, can 
be traced to the matter of two chan- 
nels. There is no magic about the 
fact that two loudspeakers have to 
be used, nor is there any link be- 
tween the two reproducing channels 
and our own two ears. Three or more 
channels would give still better re- 
sults. Indeed, this technique has 
been used by some manufacturers in 
recording the studio master tape, 
but, whatever is done at that stage, 
the information has to be combined 
into the two channels which repre- 
sent the limit for a disc in the form 
now used. It should be added that 
multi-channel tape can be used by 
the amateur as well as by the pro- 
fessional; a minority of enthusiasts 
use tape in this way. We are likely 


to see an extension in the use of this 
versatile medium but, in the mean- 
time, the disc keeps its popularity. 

Finally, assessing sound quality 
depends as ever on previous listen- 
ing experience. The musically in- 
experienced will, one supposes, ac- 
cept much of what they are told. Not 
everyone can attend concerts, so the 
musically underprivileged will also 
need guidance. But those who have 
full opportunity to make compari- 
sons should do so. Go to a concert, 
then listen to a reproduction. Is the 
illusion strong? Sound reproduction 
is doing very well if you are back in 
that “best seat.” DDD 


G. Schirmer, Inc.’s 100th anniver- 
sary in 1961 will be nation-wide. 
Commissioning of new works will be 
a part of the Centennial observance 
of the world’s largest music printer. 


Sing 
Sing 
Sing 


THE MESSAGE OF MUSIC 


Open the floodgates! There is sure power,— 

These are your moments, this is your hour! 

Catch on the great wheel the strength from the flume, 
of white water, the roar and the spume. 

of the sowing, the harvest of grain, 

of the sun heat, the blessing of rain. 

Sing, and keep singing notes ageless and true. 

Sing from the depths and the whole height of you. 
Here, waiting, is music,—make it your own. 

Mill it, refine it, grind stone against stone. 


—Marjorie Bertram Smith 
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PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT? 


(Continued from page 20) 


our lad of 8 or 9 years have such 
wisdom and insight that he makes 
important decisions without parental 
guidance and counseling? 

Just what is forced practice? 
Would anyone be naive enough to 
say that if Johnnie doesn’t like his 
daily assignments in reading and 
spelling at school, just let him drop 
them? I have seen students who re- 
sisted or disliked a certain school 
subject mainly because the daily 
preparation was distasteful and yet 
eventually came to like this same 
subject best. What was the trouble 
at first? It could have been that 
studying this subject kept them from 
participating in something they con- 
sidered more fun. Or, maybe the 
student just didn’t understand how 
to go about that particular task. 

Let us leave these negative aspects 
of the discussion and set forth some 
ideas which can be useful to teach- 
ers, and in turn to parents, in un- 
derstanding practice problems. Many 
of the prevalent frustrations of prac- 
tice could be avoided if teachers 
prepared the groundwork more care- 
fully with parents and students. 
There are two basic ideas to keep 
in mind: 

1. The practice period, even with 
the most expert handling, can 
at times seem like solitary con- 
finement and an anti-social act. 
Momentarily the student is 
taken away from “the gang” 
but this need not be feared if 
he has something to show them 
for his labor. Lucky is the child 
who has musical friends his 
own age who show their ap- 
proval. 

2. Private music instruction fol- 
lows the college type of assign- 
ment procedure—one recitation 
per week followed by an assign- 
ment which the student must 
accomplish on his own without 
the daily supervision of an in- 
structor. No one would dream 
of teaching an eight-year-old 
arithmetic or spelling this way. 

Obviously, if our students could 
prepare their lessons daily under 
teacher’s guidance and could have 
the opportunity of constant perform- 
ance in front of their peer group, as 


they do at school in spelling, read- 

ing, etc., our problems would be 

greatly decreased. In view of our 

present situation, however, it is im- 

perative that the student see his 

practicing as a process of self-im- 
provement, with certain rules which 
are for his own good and which 
help him do a better job. He should 
regard his practice period as a time 
in which to accomplish some small 
musical goal, not as a daily sentence 
he must serve in order to gain free- 
dom for play. I would suggest that 
we have a_ teacher-parent-student 
pact which minimizes conflict at 
home and frustration in the studio. 

Here are some of the points which 

should be included: 

1. Practice should be as early in 
the day as possible, when the 
student is alert—ideally before 
school in the morning. In our 
household, the practice starts 
at 6:30, so that after-school 
times are free for sports, scouts 
and other activities. 

2. Practice the hardest and new- 
est pieces first; review and fin- 
ished pieces are for “dessert.” 

8. Cover all of the material in 
the assignment each day. See 
how quickly each piece can be 
perfected, not how long it can 
be drawn out. 

4. Avoid emotional disturbances 
before or during the practice 
time. This sltould be a “happy 
time.” When disputes arise, 
they should be referred to the 
teacher for proper handling. 

5. Be aware of the danger of bog- 
ging down on one piece, or 
the other extreme of rushing 
through an assignment with- 
out correcting mistakes. Par- 
ents can be briefed on how 
to detect these problems~ at 
monthly informal recitals. 

6. Avoid scheduling practice pe- 

riods which conflict with some 

social activity. (This does not 
include after-schoo] play—prac- 
ticing must precede this.) 

The practice instrument must 

be adequate. A poorly regu- 

lated, out-of-tune piano is a 

detriment. 

8. The piano must be in a quiet, 
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1308 Birthday Offerings (U) 
1265 Brightest and Best (U) 
1185 Bring your Torches (Old French) 


In America 


“YORK SERIES” 


Christmas Music 


CAROLS 


1398 Adoration Three fold Carol (U) 


Irene .12 


1504 Be Peace on Earth (Three Part) 


W. Crotch .15 
Harry Brook .10 
P.H. Sykes .12 


Arr. Maurice Jacobson .12 


1349 Carol of the Wind (U) 


Lucy M. Welch = .15 


1205 Child of Christmas Time (U) 


Reginald Hunt .15 


1336 Christmas Carol (Three Part) 


levan Rees—Davies .15 


1484 Hush My Dear (Two Part) 


Berlioz—Markham Lee .15 


1309 The Joyous Birth (Two Part) 


H. Brook .15 
455 Hail, Smiling Morn (A.T.T.B.) 
Spofforth .10 
ANTHEMS 
1176 And the Glory (T.7.B.B.) Handel .20 
210 And the Glory (S.A.T.B.) Handel .15 


1202 Angels from the Realms 


Harold Greenhill .20 


27 Arise, Shine for Thy Light Darnton .10 
97 Arise, Shine for Thy Light Elvey .10 
1069 Arise, Shine for Thy Light Palestrina .15 
134 Arise, Shine for Thy Light Roberts .20 


98 Behold, | Bring Goss .15 
437 Be Peace on Earth 
195 Bethlehem 

803 Brightest and Best 
85 But Thou, Bethlehem 
392 Christmas Legend 


Crotch .10 
Gounod .20 

E.H. Smith .10 

A. H. Edwards .10 
Tschaikowsky .15 


366 For unto us a Child Handel .20 
594 Glory to God Berridge .20 
367 Glory to God Handel .10 
51 Glory to God T. T. Noble .20 
168 God, who at sundry Darnton .15 
344 Hail, Saviour King Berridge .20 
186 Hail, Smiling Morn Spofforth .15 
135 Hallelujah Chorus Handel .15 


FOR PIANO 


Nursery Rhymes Duets 
Maude Brown .60 


Books! andil .75 


Books I-VII 1.00 
T. Keighley 


They Flower Duets 


Sonatina School 


Order from your dealer, or, send your 
order direct. On approval orders gladly 
accepted. 


E. A. MIDDLETON 


Importer — Publisher 


1576 Broadway, New York 36 
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A unique collection of favorite group songs 

gned for pl e, practice and per- 
formance in the Elementary Grades and 
Junior High School. As indicated in the title, 
all selections have been arranged in keys 
suitable for unison singing; however, simple 
harmonic parts and rhythmic figurations 
have been added in effective places for 
optional use. Where the harmony of a song 
is simple, chord indications for auvtoharp, 
gvitar and other fretted instruments have 
also been added. 


Contents 


A-TISKET A-TASKET 
DOODLE DOO DOO 
I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN 
JA-DA 
LEANIN’ ON THE OLE TOP RAIL 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 


MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK IN 
KEALAKEKUA HAWAII 


THIRTY-TWO FEET AND 
EIGHT LITTLE TAILS 


TI-PI-TIN 


"WAY DOWN YONDER IN THE 
PAW PAW PATCH 


a WHERE IN THE WORLD 
(But In America) 


Price 75¢ 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Robbins ‘Music Corporation 
Music Corporation 


1540 BROADWAY © NEW YORK 36,N. Y 


well lighted part of the house, 
away from television and other 
distractions. 


ten. 

10. Parents should share music and 
the finished results of the prac- 
tice period with their children 


as interested listeners. 


Of course the points just made 
_would have little meaning in the 
| home of the maladjusted child who 
| gets his own way through tantrums, 
crying, or other emotional outbursts. 
Likewise, the parent who over-sched- 
ules his child with extra-curricular 
activities invites serious practice 
problems. Equally bad is the parent 
who is so preoccupied with his or 
her own activities that there is little 
or no direct interest displayed. 

Daily music practice can be a posi- 
tive force in the lives of our chil- 
dren. For the individual who is 
fortunate enough to have the ad- 
vantages of group instruction, his 
practice is deemed as preparation 
for fulfilling his obligation to his 
friends at the lesson. Good practice 
enables the student to see the results 
of his work quickly, i.e., he starts 
a new piece and has it memorized in 
two weeks so that he can share it 
with others. Why practice? This 
youngster can tell you at least one 
good reason. 

The results of practice and the 
processes along the way bring hu- 
man experiences to a subtle yet per- 
sonally satisfying focus. Practicing 
music is an emotional and intellec- 
tual as well as a physical activity. It 
calls for a constant application of 
personal sensitivity: are these right 
or wrong notes? It is too loud or too 
soft? Is it too fast or too slow? Does 
this performance display good taste? 
How much can I do if I really con- 
centrate and don’t waste time? 

The list of benefits derived from 
good practice goes on and on. I 
know of no other activity that of- 
fers more personal satisfaction when 
properly approached. Good practice 
is indeed a wise investment in the 
future of any well-balanced young 
person. Yet this does not mean that 
children feel a compelling urge for 
daily practice with all of the other 
activities vying for their time. Force 
them to practice? Of course not! 
Just be realistic and firm! >>> 


| 
| 
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9. Practice assignments should be | 
well planned and legibly writ- | 


ACHIEVEMENT SERIES. 
for young orchestras 
ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO 


or ‘Britten 
Clifford P. Bames 
Purcell-Barnes 


Marcel 
CHORALES 
“Bach-Eller 
00 Sym. Orch. $5.00 
*with full core $5.50 $7.50 
_ FREE scores on request 


GYPSY HOLIDAY OVERTURE 
Clifford P. Barnes 
Set A$4.00 Set B $5.50 Set $7.09 
FREE score on request 


“FOLIOS 
GEM EASY ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


arr. C. Paul Herfurth 
14 numbers including Wagon Wheels, 
Beautiful Ohio, The Old Spinning 
Wheel, To A Wild Rose, Regimental 
March, September Waltz, Midnight 
Tango, Valentine and six others. 


GEM GRADE SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


arr. J. Maynard Wettlaufer 
(Elementary-Junior High) 
15 selections including Chorale in G, 
Sun of My Soul, Red Sails In The Sun- 


~set, Christmas Medley, Graduation 


March and ten others. © 
Piano Conductor Parts . $1. 50 oad folio 


mer ore STRING SERIES 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. WNC 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


as 


N the interpretation of musical terms, etymol- 
ogy plays an important part. Music is such an 

all-embracing subject that it provides constant 
reminders of both Latin and Greek roots and of 
their Italian descendants, including also some 
German and French terms and an occasional bit 
of English. 

Take for example the word “piano,” which is 
really an abbreviation of the Italian “pianoforte” 
(or “piano e forte’’) literally meaning “soft and 
loud,” hence an instrument that can be played 
both ways. “Piano” comes from the Latin 
“planus,” implying a low, flat, even surface, the 
direct ancestor of our word “plane.” “Forte” (from the Latin “fortis’’) 
implies strength, hence a loud sound, and is today Anglicized as a noun 
meaning a specialty or a particular talent. 

The word “pianist,” incidentally, should never be accented on the first 
syllable, for the Italian “i” in “piano” is not a vowel but a consonant (the 


” 


Latin “I’’) and it is impossible to accent a consonant in English. The cor- | 


rect pronunciation, as taught by etymology) is “pianist,” with the accent on 
the second syllable. 


“Obbligato” (usually seen with the wrong spelling of a single “b”) | 


literally means an obligatory melody accompanying another, but has gradu- 


ally arrived at tne opposite sense of an additional part which may be | 
omitted if desired. ‘A cappella’ (also commonly misspelled with only one | 


4 


panied vocal composition. 

Another frequent error of spelling gives an extra 
“impresario,” which has nothing to do with making an “impression” but 
comes from the Italian “impresa,” meaning “enterprise.” 


OME of the commonest musical terms have a very ancient origin, either 


Latin or Greek or both. The word “Symphony,” for instance, literally | 


means a “sounding together,” combining the Greek “syn” (“with”) and the 


common “phone” root, appearing in such coined words as phonograph, | 
gramophone, telephone, etc. It was applied to interpolated instrumental | 


passages in vocal works long before it acquired the modern meaning of a 
definite orchestral composition. 

“Harmony” originally meant merely “system” and was only gradually 
applied to chords and melodies that literally “fitted.” A “sonata” was at 
first just a “sound piece,” meaning that it was played by instruments. Con- 
versely a “cantata” implied a “sung piece,”’ from the Italian and Latin 
“cantare,” appearing also in such English words as chant, canticle, cantor 
and incantation. 

A “coda” is literally a “tail piece,” from the Latin 
“caudal appendage”). A “Scherzo” is a joke, with a definite relationship 


cauda” (as in our | 


between the Italian term for fast, happy music and the German “scherzen,” | 


meaning to make merry. “Allegro” also means “happy,” as used by Milton 
in a Classic poem. 

These are only suggestions of a vast field of study for the amateur 
music lover. (An “amateur” does something for the love of it, not neces- 
sarily badly.) With so much of linguistic history embodied in’ musical 


) originally referred to music sung “in the chapel,” which did not allow | 
room for accompanying instruments. Hence it applies today to an unaccom- | 


to the word | 


YOUR ORCHESTRA, BAND OR CHORUS 
LOOK AS GOOD AS IT SOUNDS: 


Golden Trophy 


UNIFORMS BY 
SAXON WZ 


National 
Lightweight Fashion 
for comfort... Institute 
long-wearing Award 
for economy Winner 


SHAWL COLLAR 


JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Powder 
Blue, Gold, Grey, Roy- {| 
al, Peacock Blue, | 
White, Maroon. Top : 

quality fabrics. Fully 


lined. $16.90 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |in- 


ing. $17.90 


BLAZERS 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 


TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET .. . $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own modern 
factory. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. Men’s and boys’ shawl collar jackets in 
stock for immediate delivery. Blazers and girls’ 
shawl collar jackets manufactured to order. 
Write, wire or phone your order now... or 
ask for free illustrated brochure with swatches. 


terminology, one almost resents Percy Grainger’s changing “crescendo | SAXONY CLOTHES oepr. w 


molto” to “louden lots.” >>> 
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MacDowell 


ECEMBER 18, 1961, will mark 

the 100th anniversary of Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s birth. At the May, 
1959, Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Music Council President Han- 
son called attention to the coming 
election of Great Americans to the 
Hall of Fame, in 1960, and urged 
that the member organizations of the 
Council take active part in a na- 
tional movement to have Edward 
MacDowell elected to a place in this 
national shrine, situated at the sum- 
mit of the University Heights cam- 
pus of New York University. Up to 
the present time only one musician, 
Stephen Foster, has received this 


honor. 


Edward MacDowell was the first 
American composer of serious music 
to receive both national and foreign 
acclaim for his genius, and_ this 
honor to his name has been all too 
long withheld. From the Electoral 
College of 120 electors, in 1955, he 
received fifty-three out of a necessary 
sixty-one votes, indicating a very 
strong interest at that time. 

A resolution was passed at the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Music 
Council to the effect that the Coun- 
cil should launch a national cam- 
paign of letter-writing to the electors, 
urging the favorable consideration 
of MacDowell’s name at the 1960 
election. This can, of course, be 
carried out only through the whole- 
hearted participation of music lovers 
throughout the nation. Readers of 
Music Journal are urged therefore to 
write letters to one or more of the 
electors. Dr. Howard Hanson, him- 
self one of the electors, wrote a per- 
sonal letter in 1955 to every other 
elector, urging the choice of Mac- 
Dowell. 

With the very evident interest 
shown in MacDowell’s candidacy in 
1955, it would seem quite possible 
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for the Hall of 


EDWIN HUGHES 


Edward MacDowell 


to have him elected in 1960, pro- 
vided that a nation-wide desire for 
this is assured. Do not wait for 1960, 
however. Write now! The names and 
addresses of the 1960 electors are 
listed below. 


Actual or Former University 
or College Executives 


Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, 
American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Raymond B. 
Allen, Chancellor, The University of 
California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Dr. J. Seelye Bixler, 
President, Colby College, Waterville, 
Me.; Miss Sarah Gibson Blanding, 
President, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Dr. Harvie Brans- 
comb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Carlson, President, The Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; Dr. 
Oliver C. Carmichael, Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 27 Hill- 
top Road, Asheville, N. C.; Dr. Ben 
M. Cherrington, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1605 Pennsyl- 


vania Street, Denver, Colo.; Dr. W. 
P. Clark, Montana State University, 
Missoula, Montana; Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, 24 Buck Lane, Haverford, 
Penna.; Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mrs. Bernice Brown Cronkhite, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dr. G. L. Cross, President, ‘The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; 
Dr. John S. Dickey, President, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H.; Dr. 
Harold W. Dodds, 87 College Road, 
West, Princeton, N. J.; Dr. Milton 
S. Eisenhower, President, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md.; 
Rev. Dr. Frank L. Eversull, Colum- 
bia, Ill.; Dr. Edwin B. Fred, Presi- 
dent, Emeritus, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc.; Dr. A. 
Whitney Griswold, President, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. 
Virgil M. Hancher, President, State 
University of lowa, lowa City, Lowa; 
Dr. John A. Hannah, President, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich.; Dr. Rufus C. Harris, 
President, ‘Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La.; Dr. David D. Henry, 
President, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; Dr. H. M. Ivy, Box 729, 
Meridian, Miss.; Dr. Barnaby C. 
Keeney, President, Brown Universi- 
ty, Providence, R. I.; Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, President, Columbia Universi- 
ty, New York; Dr. Harold Kramer, 
President, State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; Dr. Henry Noble 
MacCracken, 87 New Hackensack 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. 
Deane W. Malott, President, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Will- 
fred Mauck, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, 
Mass.; Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, Presi- 
dent, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Dr. James A. McCain, Presi- 
dent, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kans.; Mrs. Millicent C. McIn- 
tosh, President, Barnard College, 
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New York; Dr. John S. Millis, Pres- 
ident, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. J. L. Morrill, 
President, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Franklin 
D. Murphy, Chancellor, The Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; 
Dr. Roy F. Nichols, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna.; 
Dr. Theophilus S$. Painter, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Dr. 
John E. Pomfret, Director, Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, San 
Marino, Calif.; Dr. Nathan M. Pu- 
sey, President, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo.; Dr. Alexander G. 
Ruthven, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Robert Gor- 
don Sproul, President, Emeritus, 
The University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Professor Irvin Ste- 
wart, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Dr. Samuel 
S. Stratton, President, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt.; Dr. Her- 
man B. Wells, President, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind.; Dr. 
John C. West, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D.; Dr. 
John D. Williams, Chancellor, The 
University of Mississippi, Universi- 
ty, Miss.; Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Historians or Professors of 
History or Literature 


Bruce Catton, American Heritage, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York; Dr. 
Guy Stanton Ford, 3133 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.; 
Dr. Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. Allan 
Nevins, Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif.; Dr. 
James C. Olson, The University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Scientists 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, Live 
Oak Lane, Carmel Valley, Calif.; 
Dr. Donald C. Balfour, 200 First 
Street S.W.; Rochester, Minn.; Dr. 
A. P. Black, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla.; Dr. Detlev W. 
Bronk, President, The Rockefeller 
Institute, York Avenue and 66th 
Street, New York; Dr. Cecil W. Creel, 
301 Country Club Drive, Reno, Nev.; 
Dr. C. W. Mayo, Mayo Clinic, Ro- 
chester, Minn.; Dr. Robert Oppen- 
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heimer, Director, Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton, N. J.; Dr. 
Fairfield Osborn, President, The 
Conservation Foundation, 30 East 
40th Street, New York; Dr. Jonas 
Edward Salk, Research Laboratory, 
Terrace and Darragh Streets, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.; Dr. W. F. G. Swann, 
Director, Barton Research Founda- 
tion, Swarthmore, Penna.; Dr. J. C. 
Walker, Department of Plant Pathol- 
ogy, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 


Authors, Editors and Artists 


Miss Marian Anderson, RFD #1, 
Danbury, Conn.; Robert B. Atwood, 


Editor, Anchorage Daily Times, 
Anchorage, Alaska; Van Wyck 
Brooks, Bridgewater, Conn.; John 
Dos Passos, Westmoreland P.O., 


Westmoreland County, Va., Stanley 
A. Easton, 1321 East Lakeshore 
Drive, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Her- 
mann Hagedorn, 28 East 20th Street, 
New York; Dr. Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Miss Helen Keller, Arcan 
Ridge, Westport, Conn.; John Kie- 
ran, 25 Norwood Avenue, Rockport, 
Mass.; Joseph Wood Krutch, 5041 
East Grant Road, Tucson, Ariz.; 
Oliver La Farge, 647 College Street, 
Santa Fe, N. M.; Walter Lippmann, 
3525 Woodley Road, N.W., Wash- 
ington; Henry R. Luce, Time and 
Life Building, New York; Ralph 
McGill, Editor, The Atlanta Con- 
stitution,: Atlanta, Ga.; Hamilton 
Owens, 7822 Ruxwood Road, Rider- 
wood, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Clarence 
Poe, Insurance Building, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Eugene C. Pulliam, The In- 
dianapolis Star and News, 307 North 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, 834 
Fifth Avenue, New York; Dr. Archi- 
bald Rutledge, Hampton Plantation, 
McClellanville, S. C.; Carl Sand- 
burg, Connemara Farm, Flat Rock, 
N. C.; Deems Taylor, 2 East 60th 
Street, New York; Stark Young, 320 
East 57th Street, New York. 


Men and Women of Affairs 


Bernard M. Baruch, 597 Madison 
Avenue, New York; Rev. Dr. Arthur 
T. Brown, 1235 Park Avenue, New 
York: Michael Francis Doyle, 1500 
Girard Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Cyrus S. Eaton, Terminal 


Tower, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Louis 


Finkelstein, Jewish Theologica! Sem- 
inary, Broadway and 122nd Street, 
New York; Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, The Riverside Church, New 
York; William T. Gossett, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Mich.; C. H. Greenewalt, Pres- 


ident, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Del.; 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Presi- 
dent, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington; Ralph Hayes, Hotel Du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del.; Henry T. 
Heald, President, Ford Foundation, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York; 
August Heckscher, Director, ‘Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 41 East 70th 
Street, New York; Rt. Rev. Henry 
Wise Hobson, 412 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul G. Hoffman, 
1489 El] Morador Drive, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Father John LaFarge, 329 
West 108th Street, New York; Rt. 
Rev. William Fisher Lewis, Box 
1590, Reno, Nev.; Thurgood Mar- 
shall, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York; Thomas W. Martin,'600 North 
18th Street, Birmingham, Ala.; 
George Meany, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington; Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, School of Historical Stu- 
dies, Princeton, N. J.; Lewis Perry, 
Hotel Vendome, Boxton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 202 
West 56th Street, New York; Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; Dr. Charles P. Taft, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Owen D. Young, Van Horne 
Farms, Inc., Van Hornesville, N. Y. 


Actual or Former 
High Public Officials 


Sherman Adams, Pollard Road, 
Lincoln, N. H.; Hon. Robert B. An- 
derson, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C.; Percival P. Bax- 
ter, 655 Congress Street, Portland, 
Me.; Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, United 
Nations, New York; Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, 501 Security Federal Build- 
ing, Columbia, S. C.; Millard F. 
Caldwell, Brock Building, Tallahas- 
see, Fla.; Governor LeRoy Collins, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper, Senate Office Building, 
Washington; L. W. Douglas, 1740 
Broadway, New York; Marriner S. 
Eccles, 79 South Main Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Senator Ralph E. 


Flanders, Senate Office Building, 
Washington; W. Cameron Forbes, 
199 Washington Street, Boston, 
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The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
HOWARD HANSON 
Director 


ALLEN I. McHOSE 
Director of the Summer Session 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 
Applied Music 
Public School Music 
Theory 
Composition 
History of Music 


Master of Music 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Musical Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


> 
Residence Halls 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING 
CONSIDERED FOR 1960 


For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY 
Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


More Impressive 
Christmas Programs 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and 
quality fabrics. All 
1 colors and shades. Send 
} today for FREE cata- 
log: C-46 (Choir Robes 
and Accessories); J- 
(Junior Robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL, 1000 N. MARKET ST. r 


NEWYORK Y. CHICAGO 1, ILL. LOS ANGELES 28, CAL. 
366 Fifth Ave. 228 W. LaSalle St. 1624 WN. Cahuenga Bivd. 


Mass.; Justice Felix Frankfurter, Su- 
preme Court of the U. S., Washing- 
ton; Senator J. W. Fulbright, Senate 
Office Building, Washington; Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, United Nations, 
New York; Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
Waldorf Astoria Towers, New York; 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington; 
Senator Jacob K. Javits, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington; Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., Assistant to 
the President, The White House, 
Washington; Walter J. Kohler, 101 
Cambridge Road, Kohler, Wisc.; 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 41 East 
57th Street, New York; Hon. Neil H. 
McElroy, Secretary of Defense, Wash- 
ington; Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington; 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington; 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington; 
Hon. Frederick A. Seaton, Secretary 


of the Interior, Washington; Harold 
E. Stassen, 1144 Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Building, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Adlai E. Stevenson, 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago; Hat- 
ton W. Sumners, Southwestern Legal 
Center, Hillcrest at Daniels, Dallas, 
Tex.; Henry A. Wallace, South Sa- 
lem, N. Y.; Arthur V. Watkins, 1433 
North Inglewood Street, Arlington, 
Va. 


Actual or Former Justices, 
National or State 


Judge Florence E. Allen, US. 
Court of Appeals, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Judge Learned Hand, U.S. Court 
House, New York; Chief Justice Mat- 
thew W. Hill, Supreme Court of 
Washington, Olympia, Wash.; Judge 
William J. Jameson, District of Mon- 
tana, Billings, Mont.; Judge John C. 
Knox, U.S. District Court, Foley 
Square, New York; Judge Charles L. 
Terry, Jr., Court House, Dover, Del. 


DO WE SHORT-CHANGE OUR BOY SINGERS? 
(Continued from page 58) 


getting our boy singers in the ratio 
that we can expect. Let’s notice that 
this situation is widespread. It is not 
the fault of any one or two teachers 
or schools, but is a situation common 
to our whole public school music 
program. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
there is some factor not properly 
handled, some aspect of methodology 
or teaching procedures as they apply 
to boys in contrast to girls that is in 
need of investigation. 

In looking for such a factor, the 
writer has consistently found one 
that applies to boys and not to girls. 
It seems no coincidence that right at 
the time we lose our boys (the early 


teens) they are going through the 
_ growth-phenomenon known as voice 


mutation or “voice change.” Remem- 
bering my own experiences with 
junior high school choral groups, 
the re-arrangement of voice parts, 
the transposition of songs to other 
keys, the organization of special-help- 
classes and small group practices, I 
recall that almost all of these were 
for the benefit of boy singers. 

To answer the question posed in 
the title of this article, we are short- 
changing our boy singers. But not 
because we music teachers are lazy 


or inefficient; music teachers, like 
athletic coaches, are too much in the 
public eye for a really poor teacher 
to last long. We are short-changing 
the boy singer because we do not 
have enough “know-how” to teach 
him correctly. As long as a boy feels 
thwarted at finding the reflexes and 
habits acquired in seven years of 
vocal training suddenly thrown 
away; as long as he feels “deficient 
and different”; as long as we ask him 
to sing music he cannot produce and 
deny him the special help and en- 
couragement he needs, not only vo- 
cally but psychologically in his early 
teens, we will continue to repel our 
potential tenors and basses instead 
of attracting them. 

What is the answer? Some research 
on the what and how of voice muta- 
tion (there is almost none reported); 
a re-examination of our song mate- 
rials for teen-age boys; some experi- 
mentation with special classes for 
boys in the stages of voice change to 
find out what works and what can 
really be accomplished at this time; 
another look at the psychological 
needs and drives of the adolescent 
boy as he differs from his girl class- 
mates; and then a sharing with other 
music teachers the discoveries of 
what really works. >>> 
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O NE of the projects of the Amer- 
ican Opera Workshop of the 
National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan, has been the pub- 
lication of A List of American 
Operas, representing a primary ef- 
fort in the preparation by the work- 
shop of a comprehensive catalogue 
of operatic works by the American 
composer, covering a time span from 
1781 until now. The survey revealed 
(among many other things) that the 
American composer has been a busy 
fellow over the years and that about 
six hundred operas have appeared as 
the result of his creative efforts. 

And what a wide variety of sub- 
jects he has chosen to write about! 
There have been operas about na- 
tional heroes (such as Lincoln and 
Washington), operas about well 
known American fictional characters 
(such as Rip Van Winkle and the 
Headless Horseman), operas about 
animals (Mice in Council, Babar 
the Elephant, Henny Penny and 
many others), operas with Biblical 
settings, operas about baseball, foot- 
ball and even Tin Pan Alley. In 
short, you name it and you probably 
will find an opera about it! 

Several composers have been in- 
trigued with Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter (Damrosch, Adair, 
Giannini, etc.), Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Gros- 
smith, Florio and Millard), and there 
are also duplicate efforts for Edgar 
Allen Poe’s The Cask of Amontil- 
lado (Perry and Hamm). Shake- 
speare has provided the plot on 


Don Gillis, former producer of the Tos- 
canini broadcasts at NBC and member of 
the faculty of Texas Christian University, 
is now Director of Development for the 
American Opera Workshop at the National 
Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. His 
own music has been widely played by ma- 
jor orchestras and bands, and he has him- 
self composed three operas: “The Park Ave- 
nue Kids”, “Pep Rally” and “The Libret- 
to.” His interest in the American composer 
is both sincere and practical. 
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American Opera 


Don GILLIS 


several occasions (The Taming of 
the Shrew, Giannini; Shylock, La- 
Violette), and the subject of Hell 
seems to have been well taken care 
of with such works as Hades (Mat- 
thews), The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster (Moore), Adam, Eve, and the 
Devil (Magnuson), and The Devil 
and Tom Walker (Seymour). Not 
that heavenly things were neglected, 
for Virgil Thomson wrote about Four 
Saints in Three Acts, Paul Ber] used 
Judgement Day as his topic, A Light 
from St. Agnes was composed by W 
Franke Harling, and Gian Carlo 
Menotti had a triumph with Amahl 
and the Night Visitors. 

One could continue in detail 
about subjects that have been im- 
portant enough to the composer to 
write operas about—and the task of 
writing an opera is not one to be 
taken lightly, I assure you;—suffice 
it to say that American folklore has 
intrigued some, many have taken the 
route of adaptations from literature, 
and many more have concocted orig- 
inal stories for their use. It was sur- 
prising to note the number of com- 
posers who have their own librettists. 
There may be a direct relationship 
(as librettists will broadly hint) be- 
tween this fact and the subsequent 
failure of so many operas. Nonethe- 
less, write them they did, displaying 
(in many instances) an equality of 
power with both words and music. 

Moreover, the American composer 
has not been the completely forgot- 
ten man in opera that he is often 
made out to be. For in the program 
annals of the Metropolitan Opera, 
the City Center, and in many other 
opera houses his works have not only 
had first performances but continued 
hearings as well. 

The National Music Camp has 
joined the ranks of opera workshops 
with the creation of a group com- 
pletely dedicated to the work of the 
American composer. It has proved a 
stimulating and exciting program of 


SAWYER 


Tom Sawyer 
A Musical Play 


Book, lyrics and music by 
SAMUEL L. ROSEN 


Musical arrangements by 


RAYMOND HENDERSON 


The music, written in com- 
fortable ranges for young voices, 
aptly expresses the moods of 
Mark Twain’s book of the 
same name. Besides the solo 
parts, there are many two-, 
three-, and four-part choruses, 
all with simple piano accom- 
paniments. 

Two acts, five scenes. ‘A 
special section gives sugges- 
tions and diagrams for floor 
plans, lighting, and construct- 
ing scenery. 

Although directed to junior 
high level, the play could be 
used anywhere from fifth grade 
to senior high. Ideal for com- 
bining various age groups, 
affording many opportunities 
for correlating music, art, 
drama and physical education. 

No performance fee, but 
copying material from the score 
is prohibited. THE ADVENTURES 
OF TOM SAWYER, sent on 
approval, $3.00 postpaid. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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PLAY THE FINEST. 
olRECT TONE 


Welk 


CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 


Floren 


< CARRYING 
POWER! 


Directone Accordions 
are available 
in many sizes and models. 


FUN TO LEARN...£ 
DELIGHTFUL TO PLAY! 

rune 
RITE TODAY! 


Dept. A9-59 
111 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3, New York 


ROBERT WHITFORD 
PIANO METHODS 
One CLASSIC and One MODERN 

represent the greatest change in piano 

education in the past 100 years 
Write Dept. J, for a Free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY 
ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3030 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 

BES available. Write for 
Catalog 

E.R. MOORE co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y 
932 Dakin St., “Chicago 12, Hl. 


1641 N. Allesondro St., los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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integrated production effort, with the 
result that the American composer 
has had a hearing, that singers are 
being equipped to sing his roles, that 
conductors have made him part of 
their repertoire, and that produc- 
tion technicians and teachers have 
acquired a “know-how” to take back 
home with them for use in their own 
communities. 

For at Interlochen’s American 
Opera Workshop we believe in the 
American composer as a vital asset 
to our culture—and our purpose is 
to help prepare the way, not only 
for national acceptance on a vast 
scale, but to let his scores (like the 
famous shot at Concord Bridge) be 
heard around the world. For his is 
a product that can be exported with 


pride—and consumed at home with 
delight. 

Perhaps in the next century there 
will be another such booklet printed 
as A List of American Operas. It 
would be interesting to be there to 
read it—and to see which of the six 
hundred survive the further passing 
of time. We would venture to say 
that those will still be on the boards 
which have most fully captured the 
audiences to participate vicariously 
in what is happening on the stage 
because it is so much a part of them. 
We hope that the American Opera 
Workshop will help point the way to 
survival by performance in the great- 
est of all American achievements to 
come,—the American Opera. >>> 


encourage classroom teachers to tape 
record. Imagine the excitement and 
striving for perfection by a group 
who taped some of their songs or 
other music activities to send to you 
and then you taped a “Thank you” 
and some encouraging comments for 
them. 

The values of master teaching and 
supervision by radio have been estab- 
lished for quite a few years. Many 
colleges and universities and non- 
profit educational stations have much 
to offer. If you do not like what is 
available in your area, perhaps you 
could do something about it. In 
many schools, closed circuit radio is 
available but I believe it is not 
utilized to its fullest. 


Televisions Possibilities 


Of course, the latest and perhaps 
the most potent avenue is television. 
Some of the available programs are 
fine music lessons and are national 
in scope, some serve only a sectional 
area, but closed circuit TV is a vital 
one for local use. It is being used 
successfully for direct teaching which 
involves both teachers and children; 
for conferences which involve class- 
room teachers and principals the 
possibilities are limitless. Just re- 
member that none of these media 
will replace classroom teachers or 
make them non-essential. Neither 
are they a panacea for all music 
education ills and they do take a lot 


SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISION AS OF TODAY 
(Continued from page 25) 


of preparation and know-how. They 
simply enrich and enhance teaching 
procedures and help make it possible 
to keep ahead of our gigantic task. 


I have a favorite word which has 
only four letters and I think it is 
one of the most powerful words a 
teacher can use. It is the little word 
“Let’s.” I much prefer it to the ex- 
pression, “Do you want to?” As an 
indication of things which I believe 
need to have more attention, here 
are my five “Let's’ ” for supervisors of 
music, 

1. Let’s give recognition and com- 
mendation to fine music classes when 
we see them, not only to the teacher 
and pupils but to the principal. 


2. Let’s be sure that the material 
we use is not only interesting but 
musically worth while. 

3. Let’s give proper emphasis to 
skills. 

4. Let’s be willing and able to 
assist other areas. We can co-operate, 
co-ordinate and integrate with other 
subjects, but let’s not lose sight of 
music study for its own inherent 
worth as a school subject. 

5. Let’s emphasize the aural aspect 
of music so that when children listen 
they truly hear. If we teach active 
and discriminating listening we need 
have little worry about choices chil- 
dren will make when they have an 
opportunity to do so. With the tre- 
mendous amount of music of all 
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THE SWEETEST 


The finest Clarinet in the world is a 
BUFFET. It is used by more fine sym- 
phony and popular clarinetists than any 
other clarinet. See the BUFFET at your 
music dealer or write us today and be 
convinced that BUFFET is the one clari- 
net in the world for you. 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc. 
105 East 16th Street, New York 3,N. Y. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manu- 
cripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
Special attention to new writers. If your work 
is ready for publication, send for booklet JS— 
it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. (Branches: Washington and Hollywood) 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
THE 1959 ANNUAL? 


Hellertown High School Band, Heller- 

town, Pa., is very proud of their new 

Slingerland #402 Supreme (formerly 

the Olympic) Tympani (with the 

Can’t slip clutch). Pictured beside 

them is William Dimmich, their Dand 
Director. 
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kinds poured over us from radio, 
TV and juke-boxes, the basis for 
wise choosing needs careful teaching. 
Let’s do it. 

May I urge supervisors to hang on 
to idealism in their music work, even 
in the face of certain delusions and 
frustrations? Remember there will 
always be a tomorrow and the sun 
has a way of coming out from behind 
clouds, no matter how black they 


have been. Also, remember that if | 


you have an unshaken belief that 
music can help us all face the 
bombardments of life, undismayed 
and unbowed, you will face into the 


wind courageously; you will find it | 


a warm wind and you will want to 
take off your coat. When an old 
Chinese philosopher was asked what 
was the most wonderful thing in his 
long life, he replied “Seeing a child 
going down the street singing after 
I had shown him the way.” >>> 


OUR MUSICAL 
HERITAGE 
(Continued from page 65) 


he is all too ready to resort to com- 
positions whose only merit is that 
they are easy to play. After all, his 
public and his school administra- 
tion are impressed by polished per- 
formances; the quality of the mu- 
sic performed is secondary. 

The four weaknesses of schoo] mu- 
sic which I have pointed out are not 
defects of detail in the machinery 
of music education; the small parts 
of the machine have been over- 
hauled, perfected and polished quite 
enough. These weaknesses exist be- 
cause few teachers have checked to 
see that the prime mover, the orig- 
inal source of the machine’s mo- 
tion, is in good order. The driving 
force of worthwhile school music 
can never be less than a mature un- 
derstanding of music’s great liter- 
ature. 


The International Music Fair will 
take place at Navy Pier in Chicago 
from November 13-22, 1959. Fea- 
tured will be exhibits from all major 
record companies, high fidelity and 
musical instrument makers, plus ap- 
pearances of popular figures in the 
music world. The exposition officials 
expect to attract more than 500,000 
visitors. 


THE 
FREEMAN 
CLARINET 


Offering flawless per- 
formance and_ work- 
manship at its best — 
that expected only in 
clarinets that command 
top prices. 


Made of choicest Mo- 
zambique Grenadilla 


wood. 
17 keys, 6 rings. 


Keys are drop forged 
from high nickel con- 
tent silver for strength 
and rigidity. 


Personally hand tuned 
by Mr. Freeman to pro- 
vide accurate intona- 
tion. 


Full line available — 
Bb, A, Eb, Alto and 
Bass Clarinets. 


Accepted and endorsed 
by leading educators 
and symphonic players. 


See them at your dealer's 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE UNITED STATES 


ARDSLEY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
117 West 48th St, New York 36, N. Y. 


A Christmas gift for 
the music enthusiast? 
MUSIC JOURNAL! 
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A Singing Family 


RUTH W. STEVENS 


I DO not know exactly why the 
nineteenth century holds such 
fascination for me, but it does. 
Crude years, yes—but virile ones, 
filled with expansion and growth. 
In many ways this may have been 
the happiest era in American his- 
tory, with the Revolution safely past 
and democracy forging splendidly 
ahead. And one institution which 
perfectly represents those times, and 
had a profound effect upon music, 
was that known as the “Singing 
Family.” These troupes traveled far 
and wide, and the songs they sang 
became the songs of the American 
people. 

Perhaps the best known of these 
family singers were the Hutchinsons. 
For over sixty years, one or more 
members of this talented clan were 
before the public. Not folk singers, 
their concert programs were made 
up of “ballads” of every type. And 
these ballads usually served some 
progressive purpose, for the Hutch- 
insons lent their voices to all the 
causes and fads of the day. They 
espoused such explosive issues as 
Abolition, Temperance, Religious 
Socialism, Woman Suffrage and Free 
Soil Settlement. 

The three brothers started out 
first as an instrumental and vocal 
trio, but met with meager success 
until they began to build their pro- 
grams around little sister Abby. She 
was dark, ethereal looking, and had 
a voice of remarkable purity and 
sweetness. A sentimental reporter 
described the youthful quartet as a 
“nest of brothers, with a sister in 

So, in 1842, we find Judson 25, 
Tochn 21, Asa 19, and Abby, just 
turned 13, jogging along the country 
roads of New England in a carry- 
all. They gave concerts whenever 


and wherever they could, delighting 
the farmers and villagers with their 
fresh, melodious voices. As they were 
unknown, young and inexperienced, 
their path was not easy. But re- 
gardless of discouragements, they re- 
fused to give up and go back home 
to the farm in Milford, New Hamp- 
shire. 


Musical Parents 


It is understandable why they pre- 
ferred this precarious musical ven- 
ture to prosaic farm chores, for sing- 
ing ran in the families of both par- 
ents. Father Hutchinson possessed a 
fine baritone, and Mother an excep- 
tional contralto voice. All of their 
thirteen children sang, Abby as soon 
as she could talk. Father could not 
reconcile his love of the fiddle with 
his stern conscience, and so gave up 
playing at husking bees and dances. 

His three youngest sons did not 
share his disapproval; instead, they 
yearned for the forbidden instru- 
ments. By the time he was fifteen, 
Judson managed to save up four 
dollars and secretly purchase a vio- 
lin. John, who could never stand to 
be outdone, sold vegetables and ac- 
quired a fiddle also. The boys hid 
themselves far enough away from 
the house so they could not be 
heard, and learned to play duets. 
Asa, terribly envious, appealed to 
his older brother Andrew, who lo- 
cated an old bass viol, which Asa 
lugged proudly home. It is difficult 
to see how Asa learned to play the 
huge thing secretly. For two years, 
after chores, the three lads gathered 
behind the big rock in the far pas- 
ture and practiced. Of course, Father 
eventually learned of this amateur 
string ensemble; however, the boys 
succeeded in winning him over, and 


thereafter they played in his pres- 
ence without fear. 


On the first tour the quartet 
called themselves the “Aeolian Vo- 
calists,” and used some instrumental 
accompaniment—two violins, ’cello, 
melodeon—occasionally a guitar. But 
they soon discarded the fancy title 
and made little use of the instru- 
ments. All four had their share of 
human failings as well as virtues, 
but musically, each was willing to 
merge himself for the good of the 
whole. Judson, gently and moody, 
sang high tenor, which was like 
soprano to Abby’s alto. Handsome 
John had the finest voice, a power- 
ful baritone, while easy-going Asa 
used his bass voice pleasingly. The 
outstanding quality of their singing 
was the exact balance of parts. With 
the instincts of serious artists they 
practiced diligently, writing most of 
their lyrics and often the tunes, all 
full of the humor, tragedy and 
pathos of everyday living. 


In their optimistic certainty of 
success the Hutchinsons again typi- 
fied the times. In this they were 
justified, as their reputation steadily 
increased. Soon they counted as 
friends and admirers most of the 
prominent men and women of that 
period—Longfellow, Whittier, Low- 
ell, the Beechers, Harriett B. Stowe, 
Lucy Mott, Susan B. Anthony, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Frederick 
Douglas, Wendell Phillips and many 
others. However, with their excess of 
zeal for reform, they also made 
enemies. 

One quality stands out: their fa- 
natic loyalty as a family. For in- 
stance, invited early to join the 
Handel and Haydn Society, led by 
Dr. Lowell Mason and James Webb, 
they refused the honor, fearing they 
might lose their identity. For the 
same reason, some years later, they 
declined to be managed by impre- 
sario P. T. Barnum. 


Their programs alternated be- 
tween the comic and the pathetic, 
Judson doing the humorous and 
John the dramatic solos. Favorite 
numbers with audiences were such 
masterpieces as The Snowstorm, The 
Vulture of the Alps, and the stirring 
anti-slavery Get Off the Track, which 
began, Ho, the car Emancipation, 
Rides majestic through the nation. 
For their theme they used the mel- 
ody of a hymn of the Second Adven- 
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tists, but wrote their own words. 
The last stanza is characteristic: 


Equal liberty is our motto 
In the “Old Granite State.” 
We despise oppression 

And we cannot be enslaved. 


From now on the quartet was in 
demand everywhere, welcomed by 
President Tyler at the White House, 
and on occasion nearly mobbed by 
devoted followers. After several tri- 
umphal tours, a trip to Europe was 
arranged. In England, as in America, 
their popularity grew, after a slow 
start. They were entertained as: 


guests in the home of Charles Dick-~ 


ens, received at Buckingham Palace, 
and deluged with glowing press 
notices. Many thought Abby’s voice 
was superior to Jenny Lind’s and 
after the concert at Covent Garden, 
Harriett Martineau wrote in part, 
“How is it possible to give an idea 
of the soul-breathing beauty of the 
Hutchinsons to those who have not 
heard it? One might as well attempt 
to convey in words the colors of the 
sky, or the strains of the nightingale, 
as such utterance of the heart as 
theirs.” 

This was probably the peak of 
their career, but returning home 
they continued singing for many 
years—years of amazing public ac- 
complishments, but of tragic per- 
sonal sorrows as well. Various young- 
er members of the famous family 
carried on after the break-up of the 
originals. Even with good voices 
they lacked some component of dis- 
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tinction, some spark of inspiration, 
which makes for greatness. 

It is difficult for me to evaluate 
musically the Hutchinsons. Almost 
a hundred years later as a member 
of the family orchestra, I had many 
similar experiences. So I suspect I 
am inclined to be overly sympathetic, 
too generous with praise. But of a 
certainty the quartet had beautiful 
voices, personal magnetism, and 
their ideals are still fundamental to 
us today. Let us honor them, for 
they stood for—and sang for—pa- 
triotism, racial tolerance and peace 
among men. >>> 


STUDY ABROAD 


HE Institute of European Stu- 

dies is offering economical study 
abroad for its Spring Semester pro- 
gram. Application deadline falls De- 
cember 10, 1959 and all applicants 
must be between the ages of 18 and 
23, with a least one year of college 
successfully completed. Preference 
will be given to students who have 
completed two years of college and 
who have taken at least one semester 
of German. In addition, applicants 
must have maintained a C plus aver- 
age during the academic year before 
application. 

Students interested in participating 
in an IES program should write to 
The Institute of European Studies, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois, for an application. 


THE CONTROVERSIAL 
SAXOPHONE 
(Continued from page 28) 


tone wave and determines the tone 
to be played. Starting with all holes 
closed, the player ascends the scale 
by opening one tone hole at a time. 
The bell is used only for the lowest 
notes. Tuning is done by moving 
the mouthpiece in or out on the 
mouthpipe. A few saxophonists, 
notably Sigurd Rascher, can extend 
the chromatic range of the instru- 
ment under certain conditions. 
Rascher is known to have played up 
to an octave and a half above the 
high F on the instrument. These 
notes are produced by using fork 
fingerings and especially sensitive 
lip and breath control. These notes 
are not found in the standard reper- 
toire, and are actually not true saxo- 
phone-tones. 

The extreme popularity achieved 
by the saxophone during the last 
thirty years has made its manufac- 
ture and marketing one of the most 
highly commercialized branches of 
the music industry. New processes 
of making instruments, and improve- 
ments in the placing and making of 
tone holes have helped to simplify 
the saxophone even more. 


A Berlioz Sextet 


It is interesting to know that 
Adolphe Sax played the saxophone 
himself. One source tells of the time 
he was invited to play in a sextet 
that his good friend, Hector Berlioz, 
wrote for high Bb trumpet, cornet, 
bugle, clarinet, bass clarinet, and 
saxophone. When the day of the 
concert rolled around, Sax had not 
quite finished his instrument. But, 
never discouraged by such trivial 
things, Sax tied the keys on with 
string, and held the other parts to 
gether with sealing wax. The sextet 
was written so that each instrument 
had an important solo passage to 
perform, and the saxophone’s was 
the most important, as this was its 
debut. Sax came at last to his solo, 
and played with great assurance and 
very calmly. But, as he progressed, 
the fingerings of certain notes 
slipped out of his mind. Finally, 
he stopped on one note to try to 
remember all the fingerings that 
would follow. On this one note, Sax 
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crescendoed and decrescendoed, in- 
tensified the note, and gave to it 
every possible nuance. Finally he re- 
membered the other fingerings and 
went on and finished the passage, 
exhausted. At the end, the audience 
burst into enthusiastic applause; 
they thought that this great, long 
‘note Sax had held was actually writ- 
ten, and a show of tremendous skill 
and artistry. 

Today's fine artists on the saxo- 
phone can be counted on the fingers 
of our hands. As only these few per- 


sons consider the saxophone serious- 
ly, it is impossible to better the po- 
sition of the saxophone in fine mu- 
sic. The saxophone world needs 
many serious students and a multi- 
tude of intent players to show the 
world how the saxophone should be 
played. The saxophone has long 
been the stepchild of the woodwind 
family. Someone remarked that if 
all the saxophones in the world were 
laid end to end, it would be a good 
idea. It’s about time that the saxo- 
phone be given its rightful place 
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By Edith Quick and James O. Fluckey 


A Christmas musical pantomime which can be used by Junior 
High, High School and Churches for a Christmas program. 


THREE PINK LEPRECHAUNS 


By Edith Quick and James O. Fluckey 


A snappy, gay Irish musical in which the “little men” make an 
appearance, and vie for the affections of the lovely Kathleen. 


Many, many more musicals are listed in 
our free catalog. Write today for a copy. 


ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Hundreds of enthusiastic users will tell you AMERICAN 
PREP TONE BELLS are the answer to the elementary 
music teacher’s dream. Class participation keeps young- 
sters alert, speeds their understanding of music’s funda- 
mentals, makes music the happiest class of the day. 
Endorsed as a sound teaching tool by leading educators 
and clinicians. To understand why, mail the coupon today. 


AMERICAN PREP TONE 
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individually moun’ tone 
bars, black and white as 
in piano keyboard. Pre- 
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Perfect for voice accom- 
paniment, too. 
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with the other instruments. A piano 
can be torture, and a violin a night- 
mare in the hands of the wrong per- 
son. Let’s urge our future saxo- 
phonists to handle the instrument 
as a valuable treasure, and play it 
the same way. The saxophone has 
shown its capabilities and beauty; 
now it’s up to us to use them cor- 
rectly. 


THE CHILD PREPARES 
FOR MUSIC LESSONS 
(Continued from page 34) 


doings, with clapping, tapping, danc- 
ing, or performing the act described 
in the song. Mother and child can 
hum together, or even sing words, 
for children memorize quickly as a 
rule, and like to do so, and in this 
they learn not only music but cor- 
rect. pronunciation. A_ little im- 
promptu play with songs often puts 
over a point better than a lecture 
on the subject. Music can quiet a 
tantrum in a remarkable way, and 
the sick child can be almost end- 
lessly amused with musical games. 

Even if the child should exhibit 
an absolute blank with regard to 
reproducing any music himself, if he 
hears it about him he will grow in- 
creasingly aware of it and may recog- 
nize certain tunes or rhythms when 
heard away from home or kinder- 
garten, as one young son recognized 
the Die Forelle theme in Schubert’s 
Quintet in A, Op. 114, for piano 
and strings, because he had heard 
his mother sing the song about the 
house all his life. In fact that song 
is known to have broken down many 
a tense situation in that particular 
family. 

Sometimes, when a child is not 
athletic or physically strong, he 
seems pitifully left out of things, but 
if he can play an instrument, or 
even play at one, he will have a 
challenge to meet, or, at the lowest 
denominator, a refuge. Often the 
closed door of athletics is the means 
of opening the door to some other 
activity in which the child can find 
a satisfying place for his less robust 
talents. Someone said _ that 
“curiosity is to the intellect what ap- 
petite is to the body”, and if curios- 


| ity or interest can be aroused, half 


the battle is won. 
For the average child from 3 to 6, 
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musical kindergarten is an invalu- 
able way to prepare for later music 
lessons. Each morning can be filled 
happily and purposefully by the 
various games, most of which teach 
one or two other things besides mu- 
sic. There is the game with notes of 
different time-values (teaching also 
the eight numbers, sometimes going 
on to sixteen); that with the dif- 
ferent colored discs (teaching colors 
too) having on them the letter-names 
of the lines and spaces of the staff 
(teaching the alphabet, too, from A 
to G); that of the cardboard key- 
boards and discs, with stories about 
the black and the white keys; those 
of rhythm and singing with dancing, 
skipping, tapping to poetry or mu- 
sic; pictures of the composers and 
stories of their lives, especially as 
children; and, as a special privilege, 
the use of the real keyboard for note 
and tone relationship. But even at 
6 years, too long periods of con- 
centration should not be required 
nor expected. 

The mother of the little “perpet- 
ual-motion” girl of 7 years who 
shows an interest in using some in- 
strument other than her voice would 
be fortunate indeed if she could find 
a teacher, trained to that age group, 
who preferred such beginners and 
who had the patience it takes to give 
half-hour lessons broken into ten- 
minute periods of concentrated use 
of the instrument (beginning and 
ending the lesson), with the ten min- 
utes in between given over to stories 
and to singing the melody of the les- 
son, and clapping the rhythms. 
There should be no assignment for 
practice, but the child should be per- 
mitted to use the piano any time ex- 
cept as an excuse for not doing some- 
thing else he should be doing. Lack- 
ing that kind of a teacher, the 
mother might be successful in giving 
a daily “lesson” with only as much 
concentrated work as the child will 
do voluntarily. The average little 
girl is not ready for finger work till 
she is 8, 9 or 10 years old, and only 
the exceptionally gifted or definitely 
interested child should be expected 
to sit down to a lesson before she is 
8—unless she can have such a teacher 
as described above. Sometimes, when 
the eighth year brings with it a phys- 
ical or mental let-down, lessons may 
be advisedly dropped until the ninth 
or tenth year. (Usually the child at- 
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tains the power of longer periods of 
concentration without fatigue in the 
ninth year.) And it should be re- 
peated that the mother’s own sing- 
ing or playing whenever she can, 
throughout the day, has the greatest 
influence in making music seem a 
part of the daily life and will prove 
well worth the necessary sacrifices. 
Even if a 10-year-old boy is a prod- 
igy, he should under no circum- 
stances be permitted to use more 
than three half-hour periods a day 
for practice, and not that much if it 


leaves him less than two hours of 
play. Some prodigies of the past 
played impressively in recitals at 
three; some composed a symphony at 
twelve; but in these days even the 
prodigy will be a better balanced 
person if, as he grows, he is given 
the outdoor exercise needed for his 
physical development, and is taught 
how to “give and take” in games 
with his contemporaries. A certain 
well-known virtuoso and teacher of 
today recently refused to take a 
young prodigy under his tutelage 
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unless the guardians promised to see 
to it that the pale little fellow led 
a normal boy’s life between practice 
periods, the secret of the successful 
practice being the things learned 
rather than the length of time spent 
at the instrument—which of course 
implies directed practice, with a 
keen look-out for the first signs of 
fatigue. 

As for the fourth question,—any 
- occupation continued under duress 
usually leads to actual distaste for 
that occupation, or to a dulling of 


the powers of concentration and dis- 
crimination. If the girl’s or boy’s in- 
terest has transferred to some other 
outlet, to the exclusion of music 
practice, he had better be allowed a 
loose rein. With the parent using a 
“fiddler’s wrist,” his new interest 
may expend itself and music again 
come into its own. 

As a final argument for making 
the use and the study of music a 
part of life, here is a favorite story 
of a faculty member of a girls’ 
school. At one of the faculty meet- 
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ings, the speaker of the evening was 
a top-ranking mathematician and 
headmaster of a well-known second- 
ary school. He spent the opening 
part of his address telling of the last- 
ing qualities of the study of mathe- 
matics, how highly he thought of it 
as a study in itself and in its tan- 
gential and peripheral values. Then 
came the remarks which set the 
mathematicians back in their seats, 
and made the musicians and others 
almost gasp with surprise. This devo- 
tee of mathematics for its direct and 
indirect values said that no study 
contributed so much to mental dis- 
cipline as the study of music! 

The mathematician, the physicist,’ 
the psychologist—each finds absorb- 
ing problems in music relating to 
his own field; the eye is disciplined 
in the reading of the notation, the 
ear in the making of the tones, the 
voice or the fingers in the technical’ 
production, and the spirit in the lit- 
erary and esthetic qualities. So, what 
better could a mother do for her 
child than to prepare him to study 
music? For, as Wordsworth wrote: 
“The music is my heart I bore Long 
after it was heard no more.” >>> 


TWO ROADS 


TO SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 30) 


built a home and found time to con- 
tinue studies and hobbies in other 
fields. I am quite sure that if I had 
not made it as an opera singer I 
could still look back on those years 
with a feeling of fulfillment, and 
look to the future with genuine 
promise. 

Learning to be a businessman (so 
frequently sneered at by foolish 
young people in the arts) is of in- 
estimable help in my career. Busi- 
ness and the arts can no longer be 
separated. An artist must learn or- 
ganization, management, discipline 
and enough about contractual agree- 
ments to know what he is signing. 
With every move in his professional 
life he will be faced with contracts 
that will invariably infringe on the 
use of his talents, his freedom and his 
livelihood. Not that I decry the func- 
tions of agents, managers and 
lawyers, but every performer should 
learn to read the “fine print,” and 
there is no better training-ground 
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than the business world. Business 
will also teach the artist how to 
manage his personal affairs and how 
to sell his talents at the propitious 
time. The most difficult objectives 
in this profession are auditions, be- 
cause managers and impresarios, who 
are in the position to do things for 
you, are besieged every day by eager, 
new talent. Self-salesmanship in this 
field is an absolute necessity. 
_ Although high school graduates 
have time to plan ahead and train 
for a second profession, the college 
graduate who has not prepared him- 
self has much less of a choice. He 
must find a suitable profession that 
can be learned very quickly and 
which will offer him some measure 
of opportunity. Personally I recom- 
mend secretarial work for both men 
and women. This is always useful 
and the careers of some of the most 
successful men and women of our 
time began as clerks and secretaries. 
Many young men and women with 
solid training in music take their 
place in the business end of music 
—for record companies, music pub- 
lications, producers, agents, man- 
agers—because they combined their 
education with administrative know- 
how. You can be sure that although 
they did not become performers they 
have found great satisfaction in 
working with artists and_partici- 
pating actively in the musical world. 
Teaching in elementary or high 
schools can also offer sources of em- 
ployment and fulfillment for the mu- 
sic graduate with academic training. 


> 


A student dormitory was recently 
donated to the American Opera 
Workshop, Interlochen, Michigan, 
by ASCAP, our nation’s performing 
right society founded in 1914 by Vic- 
tor Herbert to represent creators and 
publishers of music. The Society is 
dedicated to the collection of its 
members’ performance fees granted 
to them under the Copyright Law 
of the United States. 


Paul Shure, ass’t. concertmaster of 
the 20th Century Fox Studio Orches- 
tra, is now professor of violin (and 
first violinist of the Oberlin String 
Quartet) at Oberlin College. 
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The teacher generally has time to 
continue studying with substantial 
annual leave to participate in music 
festivals, summer opera companies 
or intensive summer courses at im- 
portant music centers. 

The arts need not become the 
“heartbreak profession” if the young 
artist learns to prepare for his fu- 
ture. Measure your steps carefully 
and wisely. Listen to the advice of 
parents, elders and experienced pro- 
fessionals in your field of endeavor. 
Be devoted to your art and build a 


solid musical foundation. Do not 
give up other relationships altogeth- 
er because of some romantic notion 
that suffering for your art will 
broaden your personality. Suffering 
without cause may only breed de- 
feat, which can be deadly in this 
competitive profession. Learn to be 
financially independent, because 
this always strengthens your bargain- 
ing position and self-esteem. Be 
disciplined in your art and in your 
work; it is bound to fulfill your 
desire for success. >>> 
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x REPORT ON AMERICAN MUSIC 


of the high caliber of professional 
training available in this country. 
Now let us turn to one of the most 
difficult and unsatisfactory areas of 
all: the composer, the creator, with- 
out whom, most assuredly, there will 
be no new music for us to admire 
tomorrow. How cheaply, how shab- 
bily he is treated, day after day! 
Ba) Lip service is his, and now and then 
the dubious reclame of a noisy first 
performance. But can he live by his 
music making? Will anyone play the 
4 new piece a second time? 
: There are in every part of this 
country composers of various back- 
grounds and individual styles writ- 
ing music of fine substance in wide- 
ly differing forms. A committee, of 
which I am a member, operating un- 
eo. der the humanities program of the 
a Ford Foundation, has, as one of its 
intents, the encouraging of com- 
posers on a regional basis. Thus far 
in our operations there has been no 
difficulty in locating creative mu- 
sicians of ability in nearly every ma- 
jor geographical region of the coun- 
try. I must add that we are not in- 
sisting upon music written in North 
Carolina or Oregon, merely for the 
sake of regional recognition. But 
there is a very real value in dis- 
covering and encouraging musical 
4 gifts outside of the whirlpool of New 
York City. 

It is no fringe group of beat com- 
posers for whom we are beating the 
drum today. It is for men between 

the ages of twenty-five and seventy- 
five whose vocation has been and is 
to create music, though they live in 
a national society which does not 


: (Continued from page 13) 


care whether or not anyone writes 
any new music, and whose concert- 
goers are, for the most part, happier 
if they never have to spend any of 
the time they give over to attending 
concerts in listening to that “new 
piece.” 

Actually the caliber of music writ- 
ten under commissions from the 
Louisville Orchestra, or the Ameri- 
can Music Center’s Ford Foundation 
Commissions (one such composition 
won this year’s Pulitzer Prize) and 
similar grants, is of the highest 
order. And it is grants such as these, 
often carrying recording guarantees 
as well as cash benefits, that have 
given new heart to the American 
composer. That heart also beat more 
strongly because there is certain to 
result from the publicity, and from 
various provisions of many of the 
grants, some assurance of more than 
that spectral “first” performance. 

Yet all of this financial assistance 
does not add up to a single major 
American composer of serious music 
earning enough by his creative ac- 


tivity to provide himself with bread 
and butter and a roof. Our most 
popular and successful composers 
without exception spend a part of 
their time in teaching, lecturing, con- 
ducting or doing other things than 
that one thing for which they have 
the greatest gift, and for which they 
were trained in long and expensive 
years. 

Yes, we have conservatories and 
schools of music of the highest cali- 
ber. And from them every year we 
graduate musicians upon whom 
thousands of dollars have been spent 
in training for something which they 
will not do: write new music which 
they then want us to listen to. Or 
we raise a generation of pianists able 
to compete with any in the world, 
and refuse to go and hear them play. 

Precisely where, then, are we in 
an era which has suddenly acquired 
a new emphasis, a new urge, a new 
direction: an emphasis on the sci- 
ence lab, on mathematics and phys- 
ics, on the problems of space, on 
how to get a man into space and 
then to bring him back? Compared 
to this, what is music that we are 
mindful of it? Ask educators around 
the country, not just the music edu- 
cators, who have seen music budgets 
cut because “we have to build a new 
science building.” Ask the teachers 
of English and history, or of litera- 
ture and languages. They will tell 
you that the glamour in the school 
now goes to the electronics division, 
or the top man in test tube territory. 

Now this emphasis on science and 
its allied fields is fine. As the hus- 
band of a girl who graduated summa 
cum laude in chemistry I am _ not 
going to be the one to raise so much 
as an eyebrow at the great new day 
for scientists. They deserve it, and 
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they have waited for it a long time. 
It was a phenomenon noted even in 
Washington where, last year, for the 
first time in history, one of the 
official White House dinner recep- 
tions was broadened to honor men 
of science. 

But the day I long to see, of which 
a White House dinner would be no 
more than the merest symbol, is the 
day when we can truly say of our- 
selves that we are a musical nation. 


SONGS 


A day when the climate of this coun- 
try will act as an encouragement, 
a stimulant to our young people to 


plan and prepare for a career in mu- | 


sic with the feeling that they can find 
not only a respectable livelihood for 
themselves and their families in the 
profession of music, but where they 
will be able to feel an emotional and 


psycho'ogical security which is at | 


present all too often impossible. >>> 


OF THE OPEN ROAD 


(Continued from page 44) 


mighty early if they expect to enjoy 
one good worm a day. Then there’s 
the little matter of gathering mud, 
string, straw and bits o’ yarn for a 
downy nest. But that’s getting down 
to item three, which I'll take up 
later. So he’s bummin’ around? With 
that I'll agree, but free as a bird I 
don’t want. 

In item two, he says, or, worse yet, 
sings that he eats when he’s hungry 
and, drinks when he’s dry. He ex- 
pects me to believe that after a day 
of chansons al fresco along route 231 
(he has now abandoned the more 
picturesque back roads and cross 
country for lack of an audience 
along the way), he comes to a town 
and, after barely eluding a_ half 
dozen assorted dogs on the outskirts, 
finds himself standing before the en- 
trance to the main dining-room of 
the Hilton-Hilton. You can well un- 
derstand that all he has to do is to 
enter. Once in the dining-room, he 
is met by the head waiter who in- 
stantly takes his stick with the ban- 
dana handkerchief carry-all attached 
and hands it to a hovering flunky 
to check. Then our hero is escorted 
to a choice table, seated and fussed 
over generally. A large menu ap- 
pears as if by magic. After casually 
picking up his napkin, shaking it 
out and placing it over his lap, he 
begins a long and careful study of 
the bill of fare. During this critical 
period he will be heard to hum 
rather clearly his open road theme, 
interrupted only at intervals by the 
waiter’s suggestions and his own re- 
monstrations. Finally, the prime ribs 
au jus, asparagus Hollandaise, po- 
tatoes au gratin—all leading up to 
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the Finale Americana, apple pie a 
la mode and coffee. 


Quite unlikely, you say? Quite | 
unlikely, I say, too. Furthermore, I | 
doubt that a half hour later the | 


regular kitchen help permit him a 
single “Give me the wide open sky,” 
even sotto voce, during his imposed 
stint of dish-washing (an alternative 
to a month in the local pokey for 
vagrancy). 

And how about this open sky busi- 
ness? Suppose he has a blanket, sup- 
pose he has a nice spot under the 
trees, 
Howard Johnson’s? Suppose he does 
go to sleep quietly humming his 


open road theme in lullaby arrange- | 


ment by André Kostelanetz? Some 


time, somehow in his peregrinations, | 


there’s a gully-washer coming—maybe 
two or three days of gully-washers 


and trash-movers. It will really be an | 


“open sky above him.” Add to that 
a throbbing toothache in a molar 
he should have had extracted last 
summer, and you have a pretty mis- 
erable open road baritone. 


The only thing left for him to do | 


at this point is to abandon his irri- 
gated boudoir, and, with his shoes 
squashing water in cadence, hie 
himself to the nearest bus station, 


buy a ticket (with the five dollars | 


he now grudgingly admits having 


had all the time) and go back to his | 


homefolks with some kind of a story 
about being caught out without his 
umbrella again. But above all, on 
the bus ride home, he will resolve 
that there’ll be no more chest out, 
head held high, arms swinging busi- 
ness, and that he will never, never 
again sing a song of the “open 


road.” >>> 


ten miles from the nearest | 


| Mr. William H. Janton, Band Direc- 
| tor, Wood-Ridge High School Band, 
Wood-Ridge, New Jersey, proudly 
stands behind his new set of Slinger- 
land +402 Supreme (formerly the 
Olympic) Tympani (with the can’t- 
slip clutch). Mr. Janton wrote, “I am 
very pleased with the performance of 
the Tympani, and I am looking for- 
ward to many years of use.” 


Keep up to date with 
music journal .. . 
read every issue! 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Don’t Be Fooled 
by a Fake Strad 


JACK E. Fink 


HERE is a saying among string 

players to the effect that 
“Stradivarius in his lifetime made 
eleven hundred violins, of which 
twenty thousand now exist.” No art 
object has been more widely counter- 
feited than the instruments of the 
master craftsman of Cremona, prob- 
ably because no name before or since 
has been more synonymous with 
artistic pre-eminence than that of 
Antonius Stradivarius. 

Every violinist dreams of owning a 
Strad. These instruments, which 
originally sold for forty dollars, now 
command prices ranging from ten to 
eighty-five thousand dollars. Small 
wonder then that the fabricating and 
selling of these violins over the years 
has assumed the proportions of a big 
business. Indeed, the Stradivarius 
label is virtually as standard an ac- 
cessory as a bridge on many violins. 
Most of these forgeries are so crude 
that not even the layman is fooled. 
However, more sophisticated imita- 
tions have been duping trained 
musicians, collectors and dealers for 
years. It is of relatively little con- 
sequence when a millionaire buys a 
fake Strad, since discovery of its true 
value will result in a greater blow to 
his pride than to his pocketbook. 
The tragedy comes when a minor 
musician scrapes together the sav- 
ings of a lifetime for a coveted 
Stradivarius only to discover that he 
has been defrauded. 

To prevent such deceptions, an 


Dr. Fink is Associate Professor of English 
and Humanities at San Jose State College, 
with previous teaching experience at Wash- 
ington University, Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, graduate work at the 
Paris Sorbonne and a Stanford Ph.D. He is 
also an enthusiastic violinist, with his own 
string quartet, and has made a special study 
of old violins and their imitations. 
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organization has been set up which 
deserves to be publicized among 
musicians because it will help to 
keep down the number of forgeries. 
It is called the “Advisory Bureau for 
Purchasers and Owners of Italian 
String Instruments.” Founded by an 
Italian violin connoisseur and expert 
named Giovanni Iviglia in Novem- 
ber, 1951, the Bureau was organized 
in Zurich, Switzerland, with the ap- 
proval of the Italian Government, 
because Switzerland is today regard- 
ed as the center of the traffic in fake 
violins. Iviglia, a jovial, greying 
Italian, aged 60, was jury president 
at the Stradivarius Festival in Cre- 
mona in 1949. For the last eight years 
he has been secretary-general of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce in 
Zurich. 

The staff of the Bureau consists of 
five neutral experts: a_ historian 
(Iviglia, who in the best tradition of 
the Renaissance man has more than 
one string to his bow), an experi- 
enced collector, two violin makers 
and a conservatory teacher. Relying 


on their knowledge of history, style, 
and “feel” rather than scientific 
analysis by microscope, X-ray and 
chemicals, these cognoscenti are able 
to distinguish a Stradivarius from an 
Amati in the way that an art expert 
can tell a Botticelli from a Giotto. 
Their fee for inspecting an instru- 
ment is a nominal one—150 Swiss 
francs ($38). Their only stipulation 
is that the owner must present his 
instrument opened, that is, with the 
front plate taken off, so that both the 
inside and the outside are easily 
accessible to inspection. At the end 
of the examination the owner re- 
ceives a written opinion, stating the 
origin of his instrument and an esti- 
mation of its market value. Such a 
document obviously has_ greater 
validity than the “papers” which a 
dealer gives a purchaser of an instru- 
ment, since the Bureau is not a party 
involved in a business transaction 
for profit but an impartial group of 
disinterested experts whose purpose 
is to ascertain the authenticity of a 
violin or cello. 

In the course of the last seven 
years the Bureau has examined more 
than five hundred old violins and 
celli, submitted for inspection from 
the U.S.A., Britain, Sweden, France, 
Switzerland and even Japan. “Of 
these instruments 95% were fakes,” 
says Iviglia. “Violin forgeries,” he 
continues, “are assuming the propor- 
tions of a world scandal. Today we 
are witnessing a real inflation in 
would-be Stradivarius and Guarneri 
violins. Many of these costly instru- 
ments are outright imitations: others 
have had their pedigrees ‘promoted’ 
from an anonymous origin to be the 
work of such Cremona masters as 
Stradivarius, Amati, Guarneri. We 
are not always faced with crude 
forgeries. In some cases the violins 
submitted for inspection are real 
Italian period instruments. They are 
not authentic Strads, but they carry 
in their inside the precious label: 
‘Antonius Stradivarius faciebat anno 
. . ” Other instruments are simply 
patched together; the scroll and the 
back may have been Stradivarius’ 
own work, but the rims, the front, 
and the other parts of the fiddle 
were added iater.” Such a “patched” 
fiddle can no longer be regarded as 
being all Strad and hence it loses a 
considerable percentage of its value. 

How many Strads are there in 
existence today? According to Ivig- 
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GREAT CLASSICAL MUSIC 
FOR TRUMPET 


TRUMPET and PIANO 


Beethoven Rondo from Op. 17 

Benda Sonata in F 

Mozart Concerto in Bb (K. 191) 
Pergolesi Sonata No. 12 

Purcell Sonata in G Minor 


TWO TRUMPETS and PIANO 


Corelli Allemanda 

Marcello Prelude and Dance ............ 
Mozart Ave Verum Corpus ........... 
Purcell Sound the Trumpets 


THREE TRUMPETS (Unaccompanied) 
Clark 
Weelkes A Gay Tune 


FOUR TRUMPETS (Unaccompanied) 


Mozart Alleluia 

Purcell Sound the Trumpets 

Vecchi The Cricket 


Singing the praises 
of a 
MUSIC JOURNAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUBSCRIPTION! 


’BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


The most popular Bassoons and Clarinets in America. 

Exquisitely made! Superbly tuned! Packaged to sell! 

Order the nationally advertised, high profit, Schreiber 

Bassoons and Clarinets, today! 

CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
105 EAST téth ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OCTOBER, 1959 


lia: “You can probably count the 
really authentic, flawless Stradivarius 


| Violins on the fingers of your two 
| hands. Stradivarius built an average 
of four violins a year and today there 


are probably less than ten really 
immaculate instruments which sur- 


_vived the wear and tear of three 
| centuries. Add to these a few dozen 
Strads which suffered minor repairs 


and you get something like fifty 
instruments which are wholly or 
mostly Stradivarius.” 

The laboratory of the Zurich 
criminal policy handles the scientific 
aspects of violin forgeries for the 
Bureau, and, as a whole, the results 
obtained by the policy experts con- 


| firm Iviglia’s findings. Here the 


violins are examined, not according 
to their style and shape, but wood 
and varnish are submitted to a series 


of tests with X-rays, microscope, 
| fluorescent light and chemicals. It 
_ was found that forgers frequently use 
| coffee extract and aniline dyes to 
“age” the wood, while the labels are 


treated with chlorine and permanga- 


| nate solutions, then deliberately 
| soiled to make them look old. But in 


some cases the forgers had forgotten 
that Stradivarius and Guarneri used 
rag paper, while the counterfeiters 


| used modern wood-pulp paper for 


their imitations. In one case the 


| police investigators even discovered 


a tiny nylon thread beneath the 


| allegedly three-hundred-year-old coat 
| of varnish. 


In 1937 the city of Cremona cele- 
brated the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of Stradivarius’ death. In order 
to display some fine specimens of old 
Cremona craftsmanship, the Festival 


_Jury invited owners of Cremonese 
| 


instruments to submit them for dis- 
play during the festival. The Jury 
received two thousand fiddles from 
all over the world but found that 


'only forty (two percent) were 
_ authentic old Cremona pieces. >>> 


York Band Instrument Com- 


| pany announces addition of an E- 
| Flat Recording Bass and a BB-Flat 


Recording Bass. Both are exact 
duplicates of those used throughout 
the world in the past 70 years. Their 
addition rounds out the York line, 
which includes Upright E-Flat and 
BB-Flat Basses, 4-valve BB-Flat Re- 
cording Basses and E-Flat and BB- 
Flat Sousaphones. 
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FROM OUR 
READERS 


WANT to be counted among the 

thousands who must be writing in 
to thank you for making such an 
improvement in the MUSIC JOUR- 
NAL during the past few years. Now 
that I’m teaching music in Japan, 
your magazine is becoming increas- 
ingly helpful. I have noticed in re- 
cent issues that your interest scope is 
quite international. 

In Florida I kept your magazines 
on file for my students to read and 
felt they derived much benefit from 
your wide variety of articles. Now 
that I’m teaching in a girls’ school 
of more than 5,000 students, I have 
already started saving back copies 
for the music students to peruse. 
Some of the high school students 
and nearly all of the college students 
of course will be able to read Eng- 
lish. 

This leads us to a problem, since 
it will take me years to acquire 
enough copies to allow the students 
here to feel the proper impact of 
your fine journal. Therefore I am 
requesting your readers to send me 
the copies of MUSIC JOURNAL 
and other music magazines that they 
are no longer using. Such a contri- 
bution would indeed be aiding the 
music program here in Japan. 

A word about Kinjo Gakuin: The 
school (where I and 5 other Presby- 
terian missionaries are teaching), has 
a faculty of over 150 and is divided 
into Junior High, High School, Jr. 
College, Sr. College and night school. 
There are 5 music teachers. The 50- 
piece orchestra is doing well. Each 
year, the chorus performs the Mes- 
stah plus another major work. In 
November, Kinjo celebrates its 70th 
anniversary. 

Thank you again for the inspira- 
tion that your magazine provides 
each month. 

—Merle I. Kelly 

17 Chokyuji Machi, Higashi Ku 
Nagoya, Japan 


HIS is the first time (I am 
ashamed to say) that I have the 
opportunity to read a copy of MU- 
SIC JOURNAL. This is just what I 
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had been looking for! Maintenance 
of a high artistic level and articles 
that will keep one in touch with the 
young people. From what I have 
seen in this one issue, you certainly 
give your customer his fifty cents’ 
worth and then some. I enclose a 
check for seven dollars, for a two 
years’ subscription. 


—Serge de Gastyne 
Alexandria, Va. 


HAVE noticed your column 
Things You Should Know About, 
and feel it is an important advance 
in the service the Music Journal is 
offering in making known progres- 
sive activity in the field. 
—Robert W. Dumm 
Boston Conservatory of Music 


SUBSCRIBED to the Music Jour- 

nal because I wanted a magazine 
that would keep me up-to-date, as to 
what was happening in the field of 
music. 

Being a piano student, as well as 
a flute and piccolo player in our 
band, I find the Music Journal 
covers everything I was looking for. 

Dr. Robert Pace’s articles have 
proved to be most helpful to me as a 
pupil. Having started piano lessons 
at the early age of 514 years (and 


I’m now 14 years old) I can certainly 
see my teacher’s viewpoint better for 
having read these helpful articles. 

I want to thank the Music Journal 
for the fine articles published in 
every issue which contribute so 
much to music education. 

—Lynn Koger 

Charleston, S. C. 


WE have nothing so good as this 
in England, and I would par- 
ticularly like to compliment you, if 
I may, on your combination of high 
musical standards with popular ap- 
peal. 

May the “new” Music Journal 
prove to be an even greater success 
than the old. 


—Rudolph Robert 
Welwyn, Garden City, Hertfordshire 


ANY thanks for the copy of 
Music Journal, which I started 
to leaf through and consequently 
spent most of the morning reading. 
The article on Staf Nees is most in- 
formative from a historical stand- 
point, and written in such a way as 
to create general interest. Your sup- 
port of the authentic carillon is 
much appreciated. 
—Frederick Swann, Organist 
The Riverside Church, 
New York City 


The Sound of High Fidelity, writ- 
ten by Robert Oakes Jordan and 
James Cunningham, and published 
by the Windsor Press, Chicago, II- 
linois, attempts to consolidate in one 
book the information necessary to an 
understanding of the mechanics of 
high-fidelity sound and its reproduc- 
tion. It is a handbook and guide to 
the proper operation and mainte- 
nance of today’s complex equipment, 
chronicling the 80-year history of 
sound recording and presenting mod- 
ern sound reproduction methods. By 
discussing each component of the 
high-fidelity system and the various 
stages they have undergone during 
development, a clearer perspective 
of contemporary design is attained. 
The book is generously illustrated 
with appropriate pictures and dia- 
grams. 
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Mr.Largo E. Agitato 


wonders where 
the summer went 


SATB—No. 10 

27 SACRED CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
Accenting the worshipful signifi- 
cance of the Christmas celebration, 
this is a superb selection of music 
for both church services and con- 
cert programs. 


SATB—No. 11 

22 CHRISTMAS CONCERT FAVORITES. 
The musical ornaments and decor- 
ations that reflect the community 
spirit of warmth and friendliness 
during the Christmas Season, from 
gifts to wassailing to Rudolph! 


SATB—No. 12 

14 EASY CHRISTMAS SONGS. 

Good program material, including 
some SAB settings, for young and 
less advanced choruses that want to 
sound “extra speci:]” at Christmas. 


SSA—No. 4 

19 SACRED CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 
An excellent group of treble Christ- 
mas songs, including a few for SA 
and SSAA, all centered on the birth 
of Christ. 


Mr. Sempre A. Tempo 


makes sure everything 
is ready for 


Christmas kN 


Di si 


He sent for 

his SHAWNEE PRESS 
PROGRAM BUILDING KITS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


To be ready for Christmas 
the Mr. A. Tempo way... 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Please send the PROGRAM BUILDING KITS 


a 
| have checked, “‘on approval.” 
( SATB—No. 10-27 SACRED CHRISTMAS SONGS } 
SSA—No. 5 i (0. SATB—No. 11-22 CHRISTMAS CONCERT FAVORITES 
[) SATB—No. 12-14 EASY CHRISTMAS SONGS 
| SSA —No. 4-19 SACRED CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 
SSA —No. 5-17 CHRISTMAS PROGRAM SONGS 
expressing the happy holiday mood ff] 3-13 CHRISTMAS SONGS j 
that comes over all singers during 
mid-December. 
TTBB—No. 3-13 CHRISTMAS SONGS. 
These are the Christmas songs that I Address 
men like to sing, from hymns and i j 
carols to the chestnuts roasting and ; 
the wonders of a Winter Wonder- City zone State i 
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lated jin 2 Dlastic Spiral binder ds) | ( 
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There's a Lot of Music 
| in Every Doctor 


“What clarinet do you play, doctor?” 

Dy “Leblanc, of course! | recommend Leblanc to my patients, too.” 

Familiar refrain? Perhaps not too far-fetched, at that. Many's the doctor — and lawyer and merchant- 
chief, too — who plays a musical instrument just for fun and relaxation; maybe plays clarinet in the local 
amateur civic orchestra. Chances are better than even he plays a Leblanc — or wishes he did. A Leblanc 
is one of the most non-discriminating of musical instruments, lending its capacity for musical expression 
to students ond professionals . . . to businessmen, doctors, housewives . . . to any and all who love Music 
and like to create Music. 


The World's Most Respected Name in Wind Instruments 


© 
i! LEBLANC, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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